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CHATTO & WINDUS 


DRAW ATTENTION TO THESE NEW BOOKS 


THE JOURNAL OF A DISAPPOINTED MAN 


By W.N. P. BARBELLION. With an introduction by H.G. WELLS. Second Impression. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
‘ These Journals will be devoured by thousands, to whom their complete disillusionment, their scepticism, their 
abandoned sensuosness, their self-analysis and self-scorn, will seem like pages of their own life-history . . . Ten 
years more of seeing, reading and thinking, and he might have reached to almost any kind of literary 
power.’ —N ation. ‘ Emphatically the book of the day..— New Statesman. 


JUDITH 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. Mr. Bennett’s New Play just produced at the KingswayTheatre. Crown 8vo, 3s.6d. net. 


THE BURNING SPEAR 


By A. R. P—M. A brilliant satire by one of the most distinguished of living writers. | Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE GAY DOMBEYS 


By SIR HARRY JOHNSTON. With an introduction by H. G. WELLS. Crown 8vo, 7S. net. 
A crowded and whimsical work of fancy based upon what ‘The Times’ describes as ‘an original and entertaining notion.’ 


EDWARD JERNINGHAM AND HIS FRIENDS 


Edited by LEWIS BETTANY. A delightful collection of 18th Century letters. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


AN AUTHOR IN WONDERLAND 


By KEBLE HOWARD. A racy and vivid account of how the war was won at home. Demy 8vo. 10s.6d. net. 


THE STERNDALES OF STERNDALE HOUSE 


By Mrs. M. H. SPIELMANN. A new novel, a close and absorbing study of family life. Crown 8vo. 7S. net. 


PARIS AND HER PEOPLE 


By E. A. VIZETELLY. ‘Anyone who wants to feel the real Parisian life will draw inspiration fom his 
pages,’ —Scotsman. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


NATIONALITY AND GOVERNMENT 


By ALFRED E. ZIMMERN. New and cheaper edition of ‘ Mr. Zimmern’s brilliant book.’—-New Statesman. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


97 € 99, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 















































THE ATHENZUM 


Appointments Vacant 





AMGUEDDFA GENEDLAETHOL, CYMRU. 
NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES. 


PPLICATIONS are INVITED for the following APPOINT- 
MENTS :— 

(1) KEEPER OF ZOOLOGY and (2) KEEPER OF BOTANY. 

Salary in each case £400 per annum, Scientific training and 
practical experience essential. 

Applications to be received by 10th May, 1919. 

For particulars apply to the Director, National Museum of 
Wales, Cardiff. 





LOUCESTER.—MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
CRAFTS.—A FULLY-QUALIFIED ASSISTANT ART 
MASTER is required to commence duties on Sept. 22 or as soon 
after that date as possible. Age 25 to 37 (about). One who does 
not require to use glasses as aids to vision and who is strong either 
in figure composition (pen and ink) for advertisement purposes, 
or as a painter from the life. Commencing salary £150 per annum. 
Applications with three recent testimomials should be sent not 
later than May 19, addressed to the Principal. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
GUILDHALL, BATH. 


Principal: A. GopFREY Day, A.M.I., Mech. E. 
EAD ART MASTER required for Bath School of Art. Scale 
H salary {200 to £400. Initial salary according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. 
For full perticulers apply at once to the Principal. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CmyRU A Mynwy). 
HE COUNCIL invites applications for the OFFICE of 
PRINCIPAI. Salary £1,600 per annum. The Principal 
will hold periodically the office of Vice-Chancellor of the University 
af Wales. 

Candidates should apply to the undersigned for further par- 
ticulars, and applications for the post must be forwarded to him 
not later than May 15, 1919. 

D. J. A. BROWN, 

University College, Cardiff. Registrar. 
March 17, 1919. 





HE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

APPLICATIONS invited for the APPOINTMENT of SECRE- 
TARY, to conduct the organizing and general work of the Associa- 
tion under the direction of the Honorary Secretary and to give 
editorial assistance. 

The engagement, in the first place, will be for a period of two 
years. Salary £350 per annum, Written application only, briefly 
stating qualifications, with copy of not more than three testi- 
monials, by Friday, May 23, 1919, to be endorsed “ Secretary,’ 
and addressed to the Hon. SecreEtTARY, The Library Association, 
Caxton Hall, S.W.1. 





EASTBOURNE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


HE Public Libraries Committee require the services of a 
SENIOR MALE ASSISTANT. Salary £100 per annum. 
Preterence will be given to candidates holding Certificates of the 
Libary Association. 
Applications, with copies of three recent testimonials, and 
endorsed “ Assistant,’’ to be forwarded not Iater than May 14, 
to the LiBRaArRIAN, Central Public Library, Eastbourne. : 





RHODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
GRAHAMSTOWN, CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


LECTURER IN EDUCATION (Man) wanted for this College- 
Salary £400, rising to £450. Allowance for passage, £40. Apply, 
before 10th May, stating age, qualificaticns, and experience, to 
Proressor ApAms, Londen Day Training College, Southampton 
Row, W.C. 1. 


May 2, 1919 
For Sale 


OR SALE.—Well-selected LIBRARY of the late PROFESSOR 

VicToR PLEIGNIED, King William’s Coilege, Isle of Man 

containing about 1,800 vols., in perfect condition.— Miss Pr ‘ 
7, Gleneldon Road, Streatham, S.W. 16. 





EIGNIED, 





a 
OR SALE.—Large beautifully-bound Volume Presentation 
Edition ““ LES SAINTES EVANGILE ” par Henri Lasserre 
Valuable notes appended. Fully illustrated, exquisite  stee 
engravings throughout. Paris 1873 (also contains hand-written 
letter to a friend by Henri Lasserre), Also for sale, Two Tiny 
Volumes of Greek Classics, ‘‘ Homere Ilias et Odyssea” in the 
original Greek. Exquisite type, neatly-bound cloth. London: 
Guillmus Pickering MDCCCXXXI.—Address offers, W.B.. care 
PARKER & Co., Advertising Agents, 43, Dawson Street, Dublin, 


Typewriting 





YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully ang 

promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; carbon 

copy, 3d. per 1.000 words. Cambridge Local.—Miss Nancy 
McFarRLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex, 





UTHORS’ MSS accurately typed by well-educated staff— 
QUEEN VicTorIA TyPING OFFICE, 52, Queen Victoria'Street 
B.. 4. : 





Authors’ Agents, etc. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first, 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
O AUTHORS.—DIGBY LONG & CO. (Publishers of “ The 
Author’s Manual,” 5s. net, Ninth Edition), are prepared 
to consider MSS. in all Departments of Literature with a view 
to publication in Volume Form.—Address: 16, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 











O YOU WISH TO VERIFY A FACT OR QUOTATION; 
WANT BOOKS FOR ATMOSPHERE? LET ME HELP 
YOU !—Autuors’ Fae, at 11, Granville Place, W. 1 





Important 





The Publisher will be glad to hear 
from readers of “ The Athenzeum ” 
who experience any difficulty in 
obtaining copies. All communications 


sent to 10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2, 


will receive immediate attention. 


Subscription Rates 
Inland Foreign 
£1 8s, 2d.perannum £1 10s. per annum 
post free. post free. 
Shorter periods in proportion. 


Subscriptions should be sent to The 
Publisher, *‘ The Atheneum,” 10 Adelphi 
Terrace, W.C. 2. 
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The War is ended, but the Need for these Institutions and other 
Branches of War-Help Continues. 


THE MANY BRANCHES OF WAR WORK OF 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


were never more needed than now for the men who have won Victory. 





The welfare and comfort of our brave soldiers 
is our constant concern in the many hundreds of 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS, AND CENTRES IN THE 
OCCUPIED DISTRICTS OF GERMANY, 


at home, and in France, Belgium, Malta, Italy, Macedonia, Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 

Persia, East Africa, and India; also HOSTELS for men on leave (Buckingham Palace 

Hotel and others), limbless men, wounded, convalescents, and discharged men, soldiers’ 

clubs, information offices in military centres, training farms, etc., etc. None of these can 
be closed for many months to come. 


Please send a Gift towards heavy cost of up-keep. 


Cheques crossed “* Barclays’, aje Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. 
Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 
(The Church Army War Funds are registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 
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STATE PURCHASE 


of the 


LIQUOR TRADE 


In this book Messrs. JOSEPH ROWNTREE and ARTHUR SHERWELL 
handle the case for the State Purchase of the Liquor Trade with 
convincing authority and their accustomed ability. The early 
expiration of the D.O.R.A. makes the consideration of the whole 
position of the Liquor Trade of vital importance This is a question 
of far more then academic interest, and one that should be resolved 
by the best thought of the country. The Carlisle experiment in 
State Control is care fully examined with the aid of diagrams, and 
the results of restriction, the establishment of ‘“ Food Taverns,” 
and the practicability of State Purchase and of alternative policies 
with the objections to each, are all dealt with 


Price One Shilling net Postage 2d. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 
Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, W.C.]. 
The ATHENAUM LITERATURE Dept. 
10 Aldelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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MORS JANUA VITAE. 


On April 30th, the Press Bureau departed this life 
“unwept, unhonoured and unsung.”’ 


Mr. HAROLD BEGBIE’S 


Great New Novel 
Mr. STERLING STICKS IT OUT 


Throws a beam of light upon the mysterious 
ways of Governments in their relations with 
the Press. 

It was published on April 30th, having 
being held up by Downing Street. 


Mr. STERLING STICKS IT OUT 


But the book itse’f is more than a tilt at 
Government Departments and methods. It 
is an indictment of State Autocracy at the 
bar of Justice and Humanity. It reveals 
how lives may be marred by benevolent 
despots overawed by fear. 


NOW READY 
At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


Mr. STERLING STICKS IT OUT 


ee 
By HAROLD BEGBIE. 6G/- net. 








By the same Author, 


LIVING WATER. 


Paper Boards - - - - - 2s. Gd. nel. 


The Romance of the Poor Student. Shows 
how the Workers yearn for Intellectual, 
Artistic Enrichment. 








HEADLEY BROS. PUBLISHERS, LTD. 


72, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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STULL LUAU UIUVTAUIUC VOUT LLU 
The 


FOURTH 
DIMENSION 


Essays in the Realm _ of 
Unconventional Thought. By 


An Officer of the Grand Fleet. 
2s. net, postage 2d. 


iz 


{|The Author suggests that by a re- 
volution of thought and ideas the human 
race can enter the fourth dimension at 
its wish. He also claims that thie is the 
meaning of Christ’s message that the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 
| Written (with the “simple directness of 
a Sailor ”) during the war, while serving 
on a battleship in the North Sea. 








LONDON: C. W. DANIEL, LTD. 
Graham House, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 
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GERMANY 
NATIONALISES HER 
COAL INDUSTRY 


A! the present juncture, when the question of the 








Nationalisation of the British Coal Industry is 
under discussion, the publication of the scheme under 
which the German Coal Industry is in process of being 
Nationalised is most opportune, and its details should be 
carefully noted and studied by those who are interested 
in the British problem. The report of the German Coal 
Commission appears in full in 





THE MAY 


INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW Is. 


THE CONTENTS also include: 


SOME GENERAL REMARKS ON THE COVENANT. 
Professor Gilbert Murray 
THE ECONOMIC BLOCKADE OF RUSSIA. 
Alexander Berkenheim 
WHAT SHOULD GERMANY P td ? Sir Charles Addis 
THE UNDYING FIRE. H. G. Wells 
THE Bh OF NATIONS: WFAC TS AND DOCU- 











ENTS 

WHAT IS HAPPENING IN GERMANY ? Democracy 
. the Soviet System 

THE JUGO-SLAV CLAIM TO FIUME 


10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2 
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THE 
FIRST EUROPEAN 


OUR hundred years ago to-day 
F Leonardo da Vinci died at 
the chateau of Choux, near 
Amboise. Probably his _ fellow- 
countrymen of modern Italy will 
forget to celebrate the anniversary ; 
thev will be engaged in demonstrat- 
ing that it is necessary for them 
to retain Fiume; and, eclectic 
as modern Italy appears to be, 
she will probably hesitate to com- 
bine a commemoration of Leonardo 
and a manifestation in favour of 
sacred egotism. They would blend 
no better than oil and _ vinegar. 
For Leonardo was the first, and 
perhaps the greatest, embodiment 
of the European consciousness. 
Signor Orlando is anything but that. 
Nevertheless, even for Italy 
herself, a commemoration of 
Leonardo would be more opportune 
than a demonstration in favour 
of Signor Orlando. In com- 
memorating Leonardo, the states- 
men of Italy might perhaps be 
induced to think about him, perhaps 
even to read some of his writings. 
Of course, it is highly improbable 
that they would do either of these 
things. Having’ instructed a 
secretary to look through the index 
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died, European civilization had got 
so far out of the wood that it 
could afford to waste its precious 
time hulloing; or whether, seeing 
that Leonardo’s impassioned 
curiosity concerning the nature of 


THE FIRST EUROPEAN — < 
SOLILOQUIES IN ENGLAND, by G. Santayana: things seems so strangely out of 
ioe paseid "tte sts nee nee 262 lace in contemporary debate, the 
“ AN _EVER-ROLLIN M,” ‘ 
“— ne a ee .hCUwri «has 4ontemn Leometde, or 
PERAMBULATIONS, by Katherine Mansfield 264 Leonardo outran the world. And 
POETRY : then it might occur to him as a 
nn easy ep A ath ™ 265 vague and incredible, yet dis- 
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A Romantic Patrician ... _.. 265 differences between himself and 
Aspects of the Russian Revolution 267 the great Florentine might as well, 
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The Tropics 073 centuries of intellectual deterioration 
A Victorian Jungle ar 272 rather than four centuries of 
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The Yates Thompson Sale ... eee 273 were to de fend himself from the 
SCIENCE : comparison, as a statesman 
The Justification of the Scientific Method 274 += legitimately might, on the ground 
Societies—Forthcoming Meetings 275 that he cannot ‘be expected to be 
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be enough to make the modern 


statesman’s scale-pan kick the beam? 





to the da Vinci manuscripts for all 





entries under ‘‘ Fiume”’ and “‘ irre- 
denta,’”’ and having discovered to 
their chagrin that the essay in which Leonardo proved 
the necessity of Italy’s holding the Bosphorus has 
unfortunately been lost, or surreptitiously exchanged 
for American coal, they might—if they did not dismiss 
the subject out of hand—give a few minutes’ thought 
to the case of a really clever Italian (not less 
interested than Signor d’Annunzio in the problem 
of flying, or than Signor Marinetti in dynamism) 
who cared for none of the things that appear to 
torment the modern Italian mind. 

If the saving grace of intellectual timidity were 
not the common property of all public men (per- 
haps it is the condition of their remaining public 
men), the statesman who pondered the case of 
Leonardo might reach some dangerous conclusions. 
He might come to ask himself whether, since Leonardo 


But the curious destiny which 
turns the contemplation of Europe's 
great ones into 2 kind of memento mort for civilization 
must not be unduly indulged. Leonardo is much 
more than a stick to beat the moderns. He is a 
fit object of contemplation in and for himself. He 
does not need the halo of legend to dazzle us, and 
we need not declare that his amazing mina anticipated 
all the slow achievements of the centuries to come. 
He had miraculous glimpses of many things; but 
he was a great man, and what he conjectured was 
irrelevant to his greatness. That lay in a quality 
and temper of mind, independent of the accidents of 
achievement, by which he was the epitome and the 
precursor of an epoch larger by far than the vague 
movement which we call the Renaissance. The 
Renaissance was, in essence, but a single motion of 
the human consciousness, incomplete and imperfect 
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without its countermotion, a systole without its 
diastole. It placed man once again at the centre of 
the universe, which is too dizzy a pinnacle for him 
and one where he is apt to lose his head. In the 
Renaissance he did lose his head, and, as we have 
seen to our cost, it has been a very slow business 
indeed to get it back again. Nevertheless it is 
possible that, in order at last to find his right place, 
man has to lose his head for a season; or, rather, 
he has to have a considerable idea of his own 
destiny in order to make the necessary sacrifice of 
it a gesture of importance. In other words, man 
has to stand at the centre of the universe for a 
moment, because it is the only point of vantage 
whence he can see his ultimate abiding-place. 


In Leonardo both movements were accomplished. 
In him emancipation from an irrational law was the 
prelude not to licence, but to submission to a 
law which his reason approved, to the Necessity 
which is “‘the theme and artificer of Nature, the 
pridle and the eternal law.”’ For him the human 
mind had been emancipated, indeed, but emancipated 
for a purpose, to pursue with passion the knowledge 
of the truth. ‘‘ Without doubt,” he wrote in “ Sul 
Volo degli Uccelli,” ‘truth stands to falsehood in 
the relation of light to darkness, and truth itself 
is of such excellence that even when it treats of 
humble and lonely matters it yet immeasurably out- 
weighs the sophistries and falsehoods which are spread 
out over creat and high-sounding discourses ; for though 
we have set up falsehood asa fifth element in our mental 
state, it yet remains that the truth of things is the 
food of all finer intellects, though not indeed of 
wandering wits.’’ Upon such a path, and with such 
rapture, Leonardo moved clean beyond the orbit of 
the Renaissance, wherein devotion to the truth for 
its own sake had no essential part. The spirit of 
the Renaissance ley rather in the “ great and high- 
sounding discourses"’ than in the lucid passion of 
Leonardo’s words. Wherever our knowledge may 
have borne us, [Leonardo stands with our bravest 
or the edge of the unknown by virtue of such words 
as these. 


Leonardo had premonitions of where the path would 
lead. He had backward -glimpses into the zons of 
geological time; he glanced outward to the abysms 
of inter-stellar space. His cave was more fearful 
than Plato’s, for the reality lay in the darkness, not 
towards the light. Leonardo was not the last Greek, 
but the first European. 


“Drawn on by my eager desire, anxious to behold 
the varied and strange forms created by the 
artificer Nature, having wandered for some distance 
among the overhanging rocks, I came to the mouth of 
a huge cavern before which for a time I remained 
stupefied, not having been aware of its existence 
my back bent to an arch, my left hand clutching 
my knee, while with the right I made a shade for 
my lowered and contracted eyebrows; bending 
continually first one way and then another in order 
to see whether I could discern anything inside, though 
this was made impossible by the intense darkness 
withm; and after remaining there for a_ time, 
suddenly there were awakened within me_ two 
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emotions—fear and desire—fear of the dark 
threatening cavern, desire to see whether there might 
be any marvellous thing therein.’’ 

To be marvellous to Leonardo a thing had put 
to be “sure and natural and true.” The common 
thing had no need to be cleansed ; it was clothed in q 
splendid glory by intellectual passion, the impulse 
which a later great one was to call amor intellectyalis 
Det, the love of a god who was none other than the 
Necessity of Leonardo. However much Europe may 
deny it in act, this passion is the life-blood of her 
spirit. If the blood runs thin, the true spirit of 
Europe flags and droops ; therefore it must be fortified, 


SOLILOQUIES IN ENGLAND 
V. GRISAILLE 


NGLAND is pre-eminently a land of atmosphere. 
A luminous haze permeates everywhere, 
softening distances, magnifying perspectives, 
transfiguring familiar objects, harmonizing the 
accidental, making beautiful things magical and 
ugly things picturesque. Road and pavement become 
wet mirrors, in which the fragments of this gross world 
are shattered, inverted, and transmuted into jewels, 
more appealing than precious stones to the poet, 
because they are insubstantial and must be loved 
without being possessed. Mists prolong the most 
sentimental and soothing of hours, the twilight, 
through the long summer evenings and the whole 
winter’s day. In these countrysides so full of 
habitations and these towns so full of verdure, lamp- 
light and twilight cross their rays ; and the passers-by, 
mercifully wrapped alike in one crepuscular mantle, 
are reduced to unison and simplicity, as if sketched at 
one stroke by the hand of a master. 

English landscape, if we think only of the land and 
the works of man upon it, is seldom on the grand scale. 
Charming, clement, and eminently habitable, it is 
almost too domestic, as it only home passions and caged 
souls could live there. But lift the eyes for a moment 
above the line of roofs or of tree-tops, and there the 
grandeur you miss on the earth is spread gloriously 
before you. The spirit of the atmosphere is not 
compelled, like the god of pantheism, to descend in 
order to exist, and wholly to diffuse itself amongst 
earthly objects. It exists absolutely in its own person 
as well, and enjoys in the sky, like a true deity, its 
separate life and being. There the veil of Maya, the 
heavenly Penelope, is being woven and rent perpetually, 
and the winds of destiny are always charmingly 
defeating their apparent intentions. Here is the 
playground of those early nebulous gods that had the 
bodies of giants and the minds of children. 


In England the classic spectacle of thunderbolts and 
rainbows appears but seldom ; such contrasts are too 


violent and definite for these tender skies. Here the 
conflict between light and darkness, like all other 
conflicts, ends in a compromise ; cataclysms are Tare, 
but revolution is perpetual. Everything lingers on 
and is modified ; all is luminous and all is grey. 


G. SANTAYANA 
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“AN EVER-ROLLING STREAM ” 


LL that humanity sees in this world bears with 
A it and betrays the influences of time. Our 
other senses tell us little of them. Touch 
may reveal the decay of a fabric, the gnawings of 
rust on a metal, the tinderiness, worm-pockedness 
of a piece of wood, the smoothness of a stone, the 
lines and hollows of a face, but it surrenders, except 
possibly to the blind, scanty direct evidence of the 
actual age of a thing. Sounds and odours are but the 
ofispring of the passing moment. Instant though 
their appeal to the memory may be, they carry with 
them oniy the faintest revelation of the past—the 
numbed tinkling of the wires of a spinet, the enfeebled 
tones of a voice, the lamenting of the wind on moor 
ot shore, the smell and perfume of faded silks, 
mouldering walls, an autumn garden. Compared 
with these other senses, sight richly and unwearyingly 
feasts on, delights in, or deplores the effects of time 
upon material things. Such experience is an abrupt 
by-way into the imagination, and—apart from any 
tenderness, charm or dream it may wear because it 
it blessed by memory or regret—it is according to the 
quantity of time thus involved that we categorize 
the time-worn into three distinct classes. There is 
the age and oldness of the ancient, of the antique, 
and of the old-fashioned. 

But though nothing directly personal be attached 
to what is ancient, it must be at least tinged with the 
human, if it is to stir our curiosity, our interest, our 
love or despair. The relics of the prehistoric intrigue 
uwnot merely because unnumbered centuries have 
washed over them, and a myriad risings of the sun 
or moon have cast their shadows towards the West, 
but because they are the flotsam of some remote tide 
of mortality. Every roadside pebble is immeasurably 
older than the Ark, every wayside flower is the heir 
of a family compared with which the oldest, deadest 
dynasty is new as the morning’s milk. For most of 
us their history is as unmoving as it is mute. But 
let that pebble bear marks of the chisel, and be picked 
up amid the sands of Tyre or beneath the monoliths 
of Stonehenge; then dream, romantic or pathetic, 
wil creep over us in the noonday. Immense age 
thus suffused with the human invariably excites the 
imagination. We treasure, gloat upon it, not for its 
beauty, certainly not for any intrinsic value it may 
possess, but solely for the sheer lapse of time it has 
tunously survived and the forgotten humanity it 
vaguely memorializes. 

To lean over the side of a boat and through 
fathom on fatnom of glass-clear water to feast 
the eyes upon a broken coffer that has_ spilled 
ts gold upon the sandy bottom of the sea 
8 to experience, even in fancy, the thrill of a 
peculiar astonis»ment and desire. With that desire 
we survey a relic of the centuries, as if time itself were 
‘medium more crystalline and infinitely more tenuous 
than water. A ghost of ourselves may cast himself 
adrift, and for a while affect to live in the surroundings 
m which that relic was once the commonplace of the 
resent. And time past, lived through in the imagi- 
mation (even if it be time actually traversed in our 
(wn past lives), compared with time present, lived 
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through in actuality, is as entrancing, and as secretly 
illumined with a rare magic, as is a landscape suddenly 
sunlit, compared with that landscape spread out in 
gloom beneath the colour-dulling shadow of a cloud. 

The inward eye pierces through the past, and in’ 
the effort appears to obey the unknown laws of a 
definite perspective. The glimpse whica fantasy 
seizes of Samson with his Nazarite head couched in 
the folds of Delilah’s lap, or as he stoops, panting, to 
tie his resinous torch between the tails of his foxes, is 
not only somehow suffused with time, as a snow 
mountain is suffused with virgin air, but we see him 
at a far end, so to speak; as if we could scrutinize 
the past, as we scrutinize space, through an “ optick 
tube.””’ And though in face of a ruin whose stones 
were trimmed: and squared by the masons of the 
Middle Ages, or when we wander through the echoing 
rooms of an old house, we may deliberately attempt 
to imagine the enormous multiplicity of reiterated 
influences that have made it what it now is—the 
weathers, the tempests, the heats, the dews and winds 
and frosts, stirrings of bird, beast and insect, of green 
growths, the depredations of the invisible, the passage 
of feet, the friction of clothes and hands—thereremains, 
when our feeble analysis is over, so it seems, an insoluble 
residuum—time. 

Indeed, since we all glibly refer to our “ sense of 
time,’’ and many of us can summon a demon over- 
night who will at order infallibly waken our bodies 
for us at a set moment in the morning, are we possessed 
in actual fact of some physical or spiritual clock ? 
When the whisper falls “ B.C.,’’ do its hands (as did 
those of Mr. Weils’s ‘‘ time machine ’’) instantaneously, 
at a velocity compared with which the revolutions of 
the fans of an aeroplane are a mere standing-stil, whirl 
pack through the hours of 2,0C0 years or more; and 
are we faintly conscious of that infinitesimal whirr ? 
All this, of course, is a dangerous venture over some 
of the thinnest ice known to the metaphysician. 

None the less, man lives and decays in the exercise 
of his emotions, as well as in those of his intellect, and 
a strand of hair from the head of some more or less 
distinguished citizen of the eighteenth century is not 
so moving a spectacle as a strand of hair from the 
head of some nameless nomad of the Stone Age. 
Rarity may, of course, affect this relative emotional 
or sentimental value, but time is the spirit in which 
both have been preserved, and, oddly enough, the 
greater the quantity of spirit that is involved, the 
more precious the specimen. The more precious, that 
ig, to a certain type of mind. 

What the mere market value of such a relic may 
be is another question, and beauty has little to say 
in the matter. If Absalom’s or Cleopatra’s were the 
head frcm which our lock had been raped, superstition 
or romance would perhaps set a pri-e upon the souvenir 
far beyond the pocket of the richest Jew; and this 
even though its unparalleled gold or ebony hed 
become dulled and faded beyond recognition. It 
is when beauty and rarity and sentiment are in collu- 
sion that the merely ancient edges into “ the antique ”’ 
Some human interest—however nebulous it may be— 
must attach itself to the “‘ ancient ’’ thing if it is to 
beguile any but the archeologist or the antiquary. 
We must ourselves, te some extent, become its 


‘ 
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original possessor or maker, stand in his shoes and 
imaginatively survey his environment. To what 
extent that interest must encr ust the antique before it 
becomes a tiophy that will test the morals of the expert, 
the collector or the amateur, is a nicer question. 

“A Queen Anne corner armchaii of walnut wood ”’ 
may fetch 210 guineas at Messrs. Christie’s. Genuine 
“antique’’ it must be, if it is not to disgrace the 
auctioneer, and of a beauty, or at any rate 2 look, a 
character, a queerness, consonant with its period. 
Its essence, in other words, is Queen Anneishness. 
If Addison had rested his weary bones in it after 
finishing his ‘‘ Blenheim,’’ or had carried it off into 
Germany because it was a love-gift from the lady 
he never married, guineas to the numper of 22(' might 
change hands. Roughly, this would represent a 
guinea for each year of its survival. But two centuries 
is not a very considerable bulk of crude time, and 
though at least so much of this raw material is essential 
to our chair in being, a remarkably complicated pro- 
blem presents itself if we are to decide the precise 
proportions of time, beauty, rarity and sentiment 
whose equivalent can be counted out in parcels of 
one-and-twenty shillings. 

A collateral descendant of the essayist might be 
moved to bid double—and all for mere family pride ; 
the shade of Addison himself being in this case a prized 
and possessible antique. But since that descendant 
was also descended from Shem, Ham or Japhet 
(patriarchs positively swimming for dear life in our 
imponderable medium), would a fully-pedigreed milk- 
ing-stool out of the Ark appeal to him still more 
seductively? Would he waive beauty, pride, some 
little sentiment, but no rarity (since Addison could 
have immediately reclined after “ Blenheim” in 
only one corner chair), all for the sake of time pure ? 

Indeed, to cut an incoherent story short, as soon 
as one has acquired, or become faintly conscious of, the 
faculty, the power to see time (bathing an object, 
clustering upon it, enlichening it) as one sees the 
bloom on a plum, a dream in a face, life in an April 
lane (as, in shot, a pig sees the wind),one begins to 
doubt one’s own senses. There, face to face with 
us, is our object discernibly ecstasied into Nirvana, 
so to speak, because of its age. Faith for a moment 
abandons us, and we cry, “An illusion!’ Such 
revulsions are common in this mortal life. Yet illu- 
sions may be only truths seen from another angle. 

The world is old—to its most worthless atom. 
We praise the stars because, as entities, they are 
older. Matter conserves itself, without the leagt 
detectable trace of waste. Wherefore everything we 
contemplate is but of one age—only pretends alike 
to youth and to antiquity by disguising itself in 
incessant metamorphoses. ‘The very decrepitude of our 
corner chair may endear it to us (if not to the 
‘dealer ’’), though not so will the decrepitude of 
some tottering, dribbling old Methuselah breaking 
stones by the wayside. God knows, however, by 
rights we should prize this ancient also for ‘an antique,”’ 
or take refuge in the thought that our hearts turn 
to praise of what is old, of the time-worn, the time- 
defaced, the time-beautified, simply because our 
imagination cannot exist except in the airs of the 
immortal. WALTER DE LA MARE, 
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PERAMBULATIONS 


HE told me she dreamed she took her darling 
to a publisher, and, having placed it upon 
the altar, she made obeisance and waited to 

hear if it should be found worthy in his sight for a 
sacrifice. And he asked her how old she was, She 
had to confess that, though she had seen him quite 
recently and they had spent a wonderful time 
together, she never would see Thirty again. 

But, my dear madam, said the publisher, wonder- 
ingly taking up her darling, 1 understood you to say 
this was your frst novel? Ah, perhaps you meant 
it was your Jas?, on the “ last shall be first ” principle, 
Hee-haw! Oh, I say—rather nice, don’t you think? 
Oh, neat—very neat! You writing people ought to 
come to us for a tip or two occasionally. What ? 

At his words, age—great age—descended upon 
her. She heard herself say in a prim, elderly voice, 
No, it really is my first novel. And she held ‘out her 
arms for her darling. 

Said he, handing it back to her, You know, I should 
have had this fourteen or fifteen years ago. At 
your time of life, dear lady, you ought to be either 
writing your memoirs or crackin’ up the new genera- 
tion. We've no use for anything in the creative 
line that’s not brought to market in the green ear, 
We love the green ear. We can’t have enough of 
it. And he waved her out of the temple, crying 
triumphantly, The greener the ear the sweeter the 
meat ! 

At this she shivered so dreadfully that she woke 
up. So you see, she ended mournfully, we are 
condemned for years and years to sentimental journeys 
in perambulators: more and more young men and 
maidens caught up as they lean from parental windows 
admiring the ‘sticky buds,’ and strapped in and 
whirled off down the bright avenues and through the 
little back streets, up and down the City Road—of 
the hour, and in and out the Eagle—of the moment— 
in Life’s ramshackle old baby-carriage. And theirs is 
the only comment upon life, at present, shrill enough 
to be heard, and persistent enough to be wondered at. 

The one crumb of comfort for us to nibble is that 
one can’t cry, Back to the Perambulator! For the 
perambulator 7s a thing that, once having grown 
out of, you simply can’t fit into again. That would 
be too frightful. Think of - sitting up 
bland and tidy and chewing his bonnet-strings, or 
dear ———— coming once again upon the miracle of 
her waving toes ! 

So the future of us and those like us is quite 
plain to me. We are doomed to pass these delicious 
hours of our fine flowering not only unwept (which 
doesn’t matter so much), but quite absolutely un- 
honoured and unsung—which does. The path upon 
which we linger is the path of the perambulator, too. 
Our one high excitement will be to stop the nurse 
occasionally and gush over her incredible charge. You 
hear us—Didums manage to blow his little trumpet 
so loud ? or to throw his pretty public school so far, 
or to put out her little tongue and hit our admuring 
fingers such a rap with her naughty macaw. 

And the worst of it is, every time we admire the 
child it will come back for more with such rapidity. 
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It will merely be whisked round the corner and back 
again—bigger, brighter, bolder than ever. 
Why ere you staring at me? 

I was looking, dearest, at your nose. 

It is, isn’t it, said she, stroking it with a finger, a 
charming little nose? Every time I greet it in the 
glass I thank the Lord and my precious little mother 
for giving me hers and sparing me papa’s. . . . 
But why has it flashed upon your outward eye so 
particularly just at this moment ? 

It seemed to me—fancy, perhaps—you haven't 
hurt it in any way? You haven’t knocked it or 
caught it in anything, or blown it unmercifully—or— 
it’s ridiculous—it’s absurd—it must be an effect of 
light. 


But from where I am sitting it does look just the 
weeniest—teeniest—just the slightest shade—ou t of 
joint. , 

KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 


SUBLUNARY 


What is the sense of this late afternoon 

Nudging my elbow: D’you care to see the moon, 

Just like a dirty post-card seller in the Rivoli ? 
We have had tea, 


And we shall dine together very soon. 

I’ll cut a cardboard thought or two, and spoon 

Some transcendental soup to show that I am he 
Who was at tea, 


And shall be again at breakfast. No, by God, 

T'll not be down, and they'll not think it odd 

I should be absent, nor wonder, nor come to see 
What is the matter with me. 


Ah, my princess, beloved: what can you 

Say to your weary knight ? What can you do ? 

But love him with the passionate tenderness 
That hides your own distress. 


But what is love on this late afternoon ? 
A warm word whispered to a mocking moon, 
A child gazing forlornly through the window-pane 
At the unflinching rain. 
HENRY KING. 


PRIMROSE 


So is the primrose-breath a far-off sweetness ; 
Moon draws through pools of day 

A like unsearchable gleam ; immortal lovers 
Have trod this mortal way. 


The darkness is a namesess hand laid lightly 
On trembling lids of sleep. 

O kindly hand, that with the darkness gathers 
The odours of the deep. 


Root of an earthly glade, O deathly primrose, 
Thy flower, thy deathless part, 

Untasted Spring upon a grave of Autumn, 
Is heaped against my heart. 


VIVIAN LOCKE ELLIs. 


REVIEWS 
A ROMANTIC PATRICIAN 


Essays IN Romantic LITERATURE. By George Wyndham. 
Edited with an Introduction by Charles Whibley. (Macmillan. 
12s. net.) 


T is impossible to overlook the merits of scholarship 
and criticism exhibited by this book, and it is im- 
possible to deal with the book purely on its merits 

of scholarship and criticism. To attempt to do so would 
in the first place be unfair, as the book is a posthumous 
work, and posthumous books demand some _ personal 
attention to their writers. This book is a collection of 
essays and addresses, arranged in their present order by 
Mr. Whibley; they were intended by their author to 
be remodelled into a volume on “ romantic literature ”’ ; 
they move from an ingenious search for the date of the 
beginning of Romanticism, through the French and 
English Renaissance, to Sir Walter Scott. In the second 
place, these essays represent the literary work of a man 
who gained his chief distinction in political life. In the 
third place, this man stands for a type, an English 
type. The type is interesting and will probably become 
extinct. It is natural, therefore, that our primary 
interest in the essays should be an interest in George 
Wyndham. 


Mr. Charles Whibley, in an introduction the tone of 
which is well suited to the matter, has several sentences 
which throw light on Wyndham’s personality. What 
issues with surprising clearness from Mr. Whibley’s sketch 
is the unity of Wyndham’s mind, the identity of his mind 
as it engaged in apparently unrelated occupations. 
Wyndham left Eton for the army ; in barracks he “‘ taught 
himself Italian, and filled his leisure with the reading of 
history and poetry.” After this Coldstream culture there 
was a campaign in Egypt; later, service in South Africa 
accompanied by a copy of Virgil. There was a career 
in the Commons, a conspicuous career as Irish Secretary. 
Finally, there was a career as a landowner—2,400 acres. 
And throughout these careers George Wyndham went on 
not only accumulating books but reading them, and 
occasionally writing about them. He was a man of 
character, a man of energy. Mr. Whibley is quite credible 
when he says : 

Literature was for him no parergon, no mere way of escapefrom 
politics. If he was an amateur in feeling, he was a craftsman in 
execution ; 
and, more significantly, 

With the same zest that he read and discoursed upon “‘ A Winter’s 

lV; le’? or ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida,’’ he rode to hounds, or threw 
himself with a kind of fury into a“ point to point,” or made a 
speech at the hustings, or sat late in the night talking with a 
friend. 
From these and other sentences we chart the mind of 
George Wyndham, and the key to its topography is the 
fact that his literature and his politics and his country 
life are one and the same thing. They are not in separate 
compartments, they are one career. Together they made 
up his world: literature, politics, riding to hounds. In 
the real world these things have nothing to do with each 
other. But we cannot believe that George Wyndham 
lived in the real world. And this is implied in Mr. 
Whibley’s remark that : 

George Wyndham was by character and training a romantic. 
He looked with wonder upon the world as upon a fairyland. 
Here is the manifestation of type. 


There must probably be conceded to history a few 
‘‘many-sided’” men. Perhaps Leonardo da Vinci was 
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such. George Wyndham was not a man on the scale of 
Leonardo, and his writings give a very different effect 
from Leonardo’s notebooks. Leonardo turned to art or 
science, and each was what it was and not another thing. 
But Leonardo was Leonardo: he had no father to speak 
of, he was hardly a citizen, and he had no stake in the 
community. He lived in no fairyland, but his mind 
went out and became a part of things. George Wyndham 
was Gentry. He was chivalrous, the world was an 
adventure of himself. It is characteristic that on 
embarking as a _ subaltern for Egypt he _ wrote 
enthusiastically : 

I do not suppose that any expedition since the days of Roman 
governors of provinces has started with such magnificence ; we 
might have been Antony goingto Egypt in a purple-sailed galley. 
This is precisely the spirit which animates his appreciation 
of the Elizabethans and of Walter Scott; which guides 
him toward Hakluyt and North. Wyndham was 
enthusiastic, he was a Romantic, he was an Imperialist, 
and he was quite naturally a literary pupil of W. E. 
Henley. Wyndham was a scholar, but his scholarship is 
incidental ; he was a good critic, within the range allowed 
him by his enthusiasms; but it is neither as Scholar 
nor as Critic that we can criticize him. We can criticize 
his writings only as the expression of this peculiar 
English type, the aristocrat, the Imperialist, the Romantic. 
riding to hounds across his prose, looking with wonder 
upon the world as upon a fairyland. 


Because he belongs to this type, Wyndham wrote 
enthusiastically and well about North’s Plutarch. The 
romance of the ancient world becomes more romantic 
in the idiomatic prose of North; the heroes are not 
merely Greek and Roman heroes, but Elizabethan heroes 
as well; the romantic fusion allured Wyndham. The 
charms of North could not be expounded more delight- 
fully, more seductively, with more gusto, than they are 
in Wyndham’s essay. He appreciates the battles, the 
torchlight, the “‘ dead sound ’’ of drums, the white, worn 
face of Cicero in his flight peering from his litter; he 
appreciates the sharp brusque phrase of North: “he 
roundly trussed them up and hung them by their necks.” 
And Wyndham is learned. Here, as in his essays on the 
Pléiade and Shakespeare, the man has read everything, 
with a labour that only whets his enjoyment of the best. 
There are two defects: a lack of balance and a lack of 
critical profundity. The lack of balance peeps through 
Wyndham’s condemnation of an obviously inferior transla- 
tion of Plutarch: ‘‘ He dedicated the superfluity of his 
leisure to enjoyment, and used his Lamia,’’ says the 
bad translator. North: ‘he took pleasure of Lamia.”’ 
Wyndham makes a set upon the bad translator. But he 
forgets that “ dedicated the superfluity of his leisure ”’ 
is such a phrase as Gibbon would have warmed to life 
and wit, and that a history, in the modern sense, could 
not be written in the style of North. Wyndham forgets, 
in short, that it is not, in the end, periods and _ traditions 
but individual men who write great prose. For Wyndham 
is himself a period and a tradition. 

The lack of balance is to be suspected elsewhere. 
Wyndham /ikes the best, but he likes a good deal. There 
is no conclusive evidence that he realized all the difference, 
the gulf of diilerence between lines like : 

En l’an irer.tiesme de mon aage 
Que «utes mes hontes j’ay beues ; 
and even the very best of Ronsard or Bellay, such as: 
Le t mps s’en va, le temps s’en va, madame ; 
Las le temps, non, mais nous nous en allons 
Et tost serons cstendus sous la lame. 
We should not gather from Wyndham’s essay that the 
“Pheenix and Turtle” is a great poem, far finer than 
‘Venus and Adonis”’; but what he says about ‘“ Venus 
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and Adonis ”’ is worth reading, for Wyndham is very shar 

in perceiving the neglected beauties of the second-rate 
There is nothing to show the gulf of difference between 
Shakespeare’s sonnets and those of any other Elizabethan 
Wyndham overrates Sidney, and in his references to 
Elizabethan writings on the theory of poetry omits mention 
of the essay by Campion, an abler and more daring though 
less common-sense study than Daniel's. He speaks 
few words for Drayton, but has not noticed that the only 
good lines (with the exception of one sonnet which may 
be an accident) in Drayton’s dreary sequence of ‘ Ideas ” 
occur when Drayton drops his costume for a moment 
and talks in terms of actuality : 

Lastly, mine eyes amazedly have seen 

Essex’ great fall; Tyrone his peace to gain; 

The quiet end of that long-living queen ; 

The king’s fair entry, and our peace with Spain. 

More important than the lack of balance is the lack 
of critical analysis. Wyndham had, as was indicated, a gusto 
for the Elizabethans. His essay on the Poems of 
Shakespeare contains an extraordinary amount of informa- 
tion. There is some interesting gossip about Mary Fitton 
and a good anecdote of Sir William Knollys. But 
Wyndham misses what is the cardinal point in criticizing 
the Elizabethans: we cannot grasp them, understand 
them, without some understanding of the pathology of 
rhetoric. Rhetoric, a particular form of rhetoric, was 
endemic, it pervaded the whole organism; the healthy 
as well as the morbid tissues were built up on it. We 
cannot grapple with even the simplest and most 
conversational lines in Tudor and early Stuart drama 
without having diagnosed the rhetoric in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century mind. Even when we come 
across lines like: 

There’s a plumber laying pipes in my guts, it scald , 
we must not allow ourselves to forget the rhetorical basis 
any more than when we read: 

Come, let us march against the powe s cf hcaven 

And set black streamers in the fi mament 

To signify the slaughter of the gods. 

An understanding of Elizabethan rhetoric is as essential 
to the appreciation of Elizabethan literature as an 
understanding of Victorian sentiment is essential to the 
appreciation of Victorian literature and of George 
Wyndham. 

Wyndham was a Romantic; the only cure for 
Romanticism is to analyse it. What is permanent and 
good in Romanticism is curiosity— 

~« J ardore 
Che i ebbe a divinr del mondo esperto 
E degli vizii umani e del valore— 
a curiosity which recognizes that any life, if accurately 
and profoundly penetrated, is interesting and always 
strange. Romanticism is a short cut to the strangeness 
without the reality, and it leads its disciples only back 
upon themselves. George Wyndham had curiosity, but 
he employed it romantically, not to penetrate the real 
world, but to complete the varied features of the world 
he made for himself. It would be of interest to divagate 
from literature to politics and inquire to what extent 
Romanticism is incorporate in Imperialism; to inquire 
to what extent Romanticism has possessed the imagination 
of Imperialists, and to what extent it was made use of 
by Disraeli. But this is quite another matter: there 
may be a good deal to be said for Romanticism in life, 
there is no place for it in letters. Not that we need 
conclude that a man of George Wyndham’s antecedents 
and traditions must inevitably be a Romanticist writer. 
But this is the case when such a man plants himself 
firmly in his awareness of caste, when he says ‘“The gentry 
must not abdicate.’ In politics this may be an admirable 
formula. It will not do in literature. The Arts insist 
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that a man shall dispose of all that he has, even of his 
family tree, and follow art alone. For they require that a 
man be not a member of a family or of a caste or of a 

or of a coterie, but simply and solely himself. A 
man like Wyndham brings several virtues into literature. 
But there is only one man better and more uncommon 
than the patrician, and that is the Individual. 


ASPECTS OF 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


Russta’s Ruin. By E. H. Wilcox. (Chapman & Hall, 15s. net.) 

TaE HisTORY OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION TO BreEst-LitTovsk. 
By L. Trotsky. (Allen & Unwin, 4s. 6d. net.) 

RussIAN DIARY OF AN ENGLISHMAN. (Heinemann, 12s. net.) 

UNDER COSSACK AND BOLSHEVIK. By Rhoda Power. (Methuen, 
7s. net.) 


T differences between these four books, dealing, as 


T. S. E. 


they do, with the same main event, are interesting. 

In literary form they are, of course, very difierent. 
Mr. Wilcox’s book is a good specimen of the higher 
journalism, well-informed, attractively written and with 
the “ personal touches ’’ dear to the competent journalist. 
Indeed, it sufers from Mr. Wilcox’s journalistic com- 
petence, for the revolution is described too much in terms 
of a few picturesque personalities and too little as what 
it was, a great mass action. The author commits the 
fault that Tolstoy accused nearly all historians of commit- 
ing: he attaches too much importance to leaders and too 
little to the led. We need not accept Tolstoy's dictum 
that leaders simply do not matter, but we must remember 
that, above all in a revolution, the centre of interest 
is the ordinary people. We realize, of course, that the 
historian is usually gravely handicapped by the fact that 
he knows nothing about the people; it is unfortunate, 
because a history thereby becomes something like ‘‘ Hamlet”’ 
without the Prince. Mr. Wilcox does not go so far as 
this; Hamlet is given a part. We do not think, however, 
that he has been given the leading part. 

This fact becomes clearer when we turn to Trotsky’s 
book. In his pages the whole revolution becomes a 
people's movement. The gradual disintegration of certain 
political parties is represented as the consequence, not 
of personal intrigues, but of the changing political con- 
sciousness of the people. The Bolshevik party itself is 
represented merely as the last phase of this process. 
Doubtless this way of describing the revolution is primarily, 
to Trotsky, good propaganda ; incidentally, however, 
there must be much truth in it. Whether Russia as a 
whole was ever Bolshevik, or whether any large part 
of Russia is now really Bolshevik, may well be doubted ; 
but it cannot be doubted that at the time of the November 
revolution the majority in Petrograd was Bolshevik, and 
that this was the logical outcome of the character of the 
earlier revolution. 

But while we think that Trotsky’s emphasis is right 
we do not attribute this to any great historical insight 
on his part; it is merely due to his general Marxian 
outlook which sees all history as the embodiment of a 
“process.’’ His belief in this process gives him faith 
and enthusiasm, and enables him to invoke such deities 
as the “ Will of History ’’ in justification of his actions. 
Such sanctions are, of course, no more mythical than 
are any other supernatural sanctions of morality. Trotsky 
sees quite clearly that the opponents of Bolshevism are 
horrified at the Bolshevik ideals much more than at the 
Bolshevik methods. It is apparent to anyone now that 
all governments are prepared to kill to maintain power ; 
the differences of opinion arise when it is a question of 
what people are to be killed. Since the Bolsheviks aim 
at making the proletariat and peasantry supreme, they 
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are not surprised to find that the dispossessed classes 
regard them with loathing. Trotsky admits that atrocities 
have occurred, but considers them inevitable and incidental. 
They are to be judged, as the opponents of Bolshevism 
judged horrors committed by their governments, as 
a means to an end. One’s attitude to the means is 
determined by one’s attitude to the end. The morality 
based on antagonism to the Bolshevik ideal Trotsky calls 
“bourgeois morality,’ as it is the morality naturally 
adopted by the bourgeois, since to them the success of 
Bolshevism means death. 

Such seems to be, in its main outlines, the Bolshevik 
attitude. It accounts for the indifference to the charges 
of immorality brought against them by their opponents, 
and it also explains the contagious character of their 
doctrines. This presentation of opposition to Bolshevism 
as being determined entirely by self-interest is certainly 
true to some extent. It is perfectly natural that those in 
possession should wish to remain in possession, and opposi- 
tion to the first revolution, at any rate, was dictated almost 
wholly by motives of self-interest. This is quite clear from 
the ‘‘ Russian Diary of an Englishman.” The anonymous 
author is evidently a person of high social position, and 
his ordinary society in Russia was composed of grand- 
duchesses, ambassadors, and so on. The diary is, for the 
most part, extraordinarily trivial, consisting of statements 
that the author had tea with So-and-so and luncheon 
with somebody else—rather less interesting than the 
gossip columns of the daily press. But with the coming 
of the revolution the narrative acquires interest. The 
author's account is very disjointed and superficial, but 
he does succeed in giving some impression of the more 
obvious features. It becomes evident, for instance, that 
to these people the revolution really was a very great 
nuisance. The street firing made the paying of calls 
difficult ; all sorts of prominent people were arrested ; 
food became scarce ; dwelling-places were being searched, 
and altogether one was being interfered with in an in- 
tolerable manner. The abdication of the Tsar showed 
that things were really serious ; everybody was greatly 
upset. The revolution continued, and it became clear 
that the restoration of order would be a very troublesome 
matter. With the failure of the Kornilov af air the author 
finally lost faith. ‘‘ The failure of Kornilov has completely 
knocked me over, and yesterday I could not walk. I 
still foresee an ocean of blood before order comes.’ But 
order never came. The author left Russia a few weeks 
before the Bolshevik revolution. His last entry is 
‘“ Aberdeen. Landed at 9 a.m.; delighted to see police- 
men again.’’ The greatest revolution in history is regarded 
as an extraordinarily inconvenient riot. 

This selfish indif-erence on the part of the privileged 
classes is still more marked in Miss Power’s very interesting 
account of her experiences as an English teacher to a rich 
bourgeois family in Rostov-on-Don. The behaviour 
of Miss Power’s employers presents a picture of utter 
selfishness and cowardice that makes any reprisals seem 
justified. They were willing that the Germans or anybody 
else should come, they were willing that anything should’ 
happen provided only that they kept their houses, furs, 
chocolates and other luxuries. Miss Power writes as a 
detached and humorous observer. She passes no judg- 
ments on the general questions involved, but merely nar- 
rates her experiences. Her obvious fairness and her lack 
of sentimentality make her book, to those who can read 
between the lines, the most interesting and instructive of 
the four. We may all deplore the excesses of the Russian 
revolution, but before we pass beyond this and unstop the 
vials of our righteous wrath we should make an eflort to 
understand. Each of these books, in its own way, will 
help us to do that. J. W. N.S. 
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A DANIEL 
BROUGHT TO JUDGMENT 


SoME REMARKS ON TRANSLATION AND TRANSLATORS. By J. S. 
Phillimore. (English Association Pamphlet no. 42, Is. net.) 


T is a thousand times pity that so vivid and 
| provocative a paper as that of Professor Phillimore 
on ‘ Translation and Translators”? should be con- 
demned to the comparative obscurity of the transactions 
of the English Association. It may be that the 
Association is, in fact, a realm where a great light is 
shed, and every inhabitant mind is stimulated by the 
repercussions of so lively a debate. But I have had a 
small experience of the Association in session, and I 
have my doubts. A little while ago I heard Mr. John 
Drinkwater lecture at the headquarters of the con- 
fraternity upon ‘‘ Modern Poetry and the English 
Tradition,’ or some such subject. The lecture was 
received, as far as I could judge, with rapt attention ; 
byt at no point was the discreet undercurrent of applause 
more explosive than at a properly superior comparison 
of the activities of certain ultra-modern experimenters 
in poetry to the Bolsheviks. I could swear that Mr. 
Drinkwater deliberately baited his hook. I could not 
have mistaken the significance of his suave and confident 
pause when he set the word “anarchy”’ rolling round 
the amphitheatre, and, I confess, I conceived a certain 
admiration of his platform skill. Mr. Drinkwater evidently 
knew his audience. Indeed, there were other reasons for 
supposing that. I cannot imagine that he would have 
dared to face any but a familiar audience with an oration 
so jejune as that with which he charmed the souls of 
the members of the Association at Gower Street. And 
the visible impatience with which they received the 
remarks of a gentleman who, instead of moving the usual 
perfunctory and insincere vote of thanks, sought to 
confront Mr. Drinkwater with a real critical problem, 
showed that Mr. Drinkwater’s estimate of his audience 
was near enough to the mark. 

Therefore I have some warrant for holding that 
Professor Phillimore’s essay, being a pamphlet of the 
English Association, is condemned to a comparative 
obscurity, from which I desire, in some measure, to 
emancipate it. It will, in most of its parts, well support 
an intenser light. Its author has a mind and a judgment 
of his own, and, even though this welcome idiosyncrasy 
leads him to one monstrous enormity, it remains as 
gratifying as it is unfamiliar in a gentleman of his 
academic standing. And even his enormity serves to 
point a moral which I was already determined to 
emphasize. ‘‘ When you read someone who writes good 
modern English, do you not say,’ asks Professor 
Phillimore, “‘ This is the kind of man who ought to 
translate Plato’? ”’ 

But, alas, one has to admit some impediment every time. 
Matthew Arnold was a prig; Shaw and Wells are buffoons, and 
know no Greek; Pater knew too much Greek, and perhaps wrote 
English too much like a foreign language. The requirements 
have never yet been found co-existing. Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
is my present favourite for the appointment. 

The first social revolutionaries in English history advanced 
to the assault of institutions with an insidious rhyme : 
If Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 
If Arnold is a prig and Wells a buffoon, who is the 
gentleman of our modern letters? Certainly there is a 
sense in which the writer of one of the few really comic 
novels since the “‘ Pickwick Papers ”’ (‘‘ The History of Mr. 
Polly ’’) is, by the very fact, a buffoon. But in that sense 
Aristophanes and Cervantes were buffoons. And there 
have not been many professors worthy to unloose 
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the shoes of bufioons like these. Anyhow, the club 
in which Mr. Wells and Mr. Shaw can be spoken 
of as buffoons with impunity must be very select indeeg_ 
so select that we can imagine only one modern with the 
right of entry, and he is Mr. Hardy. But one thing is 
quite certain. If there is, as there may be, a kingdom 
of quiet reverie where the mind, consorting with great 
dead, strips the moderns of all their ephemeral notorieties 
and assays the naked residue ; where the sentence js given 
that Mr. Wells and Mr. Shaw have not enough reverence 
for the things that must be revered—in that kingdom 
of ultimate honesties the name of Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
has never been heard. Before one can enter there, he and 
all his works are shuffled of! with the red-brick suburbia 
where his soul has never ceased to take delight. 

But why is it that one who writes an exact and nervous 
if undisciplined, prose, who has the courage to exercise 
an honest and individual, if unsteady, judgment among 
the ancient and modern idols, should so jeopardize the 
sympathy which we who seek to reinstate criticism were 
prepared to grant him? What evil genius jerked at his 
elbow? Or is all the keen edge of his apercus only a 
delusion of our minds? The most eager apologist cannot 
conceal the monstrous concatenation of Plato and the 
author of ‘Sylvia and Michael.’’ Like any crime, it 
will out, and we have not dared to pass over it in silence, 
We have no theory to explain away the aberration, though 
we have a desire to be informed of the attendant 
circumstances. What modern authors since Mr. Wells 
and Mr. Shaw has Professor Phillimore read? Has he 
read even Mr. Mackenzie in the original? Or is he 
content to read the newspaper criticisms? We are loth 
to believe this of him, but if it is true we should like to 
know what newspapers he reads. For if he reads the 
same newspapers as we do, he must have given up the 
practice a year ago. Otherwise, he would be aware that a 
greater than Mr. Mackenzie has arisen, one still more 
adequate to give us an English “ Philebus’’—in the 
person of Mr. Hugh Walpole. 


And yet, and yet (as Mr. W. B. Yeats has lately sung), 
there is, undeniably, a great deal of excellent sense 
elsewhere in Professor Phillimore’s paper. He will, for 
instance, have nothing to do with the neo-barbarism 
* Foreword ’’; he stoutly (and most truly) maintains that: 

In Latin prose it is simply true to say that St. Jerome and 

St. Augustine could drive their ship under all the sail that ever 
Cicero carried. To call them a decadence is a foolish prejudice 
only possible to those who never read them. The inspiration is 
new, but no new expressive power is needed. They inherited 
that. Expressiveness in prose was maintained for nearly five 
centuries by the Latins: from Cicero to Augustine is a table-land 
on the high level. 
Or he is admirably suggestive, as when, in insisting on 
the importance of the translator “estimating the 
pitch ” of the author he translates—would that a diabolical 
little Beerbohm picture of Mr. Mackenzie estimating the 
pitch of the ‘‘ Republic ’’ did not interpose between our 
eye and the paper !—he asserts that an understanding of 
Servius’s remark on the fourth Aineid (‘ poene comicus 
est stilus””) is a touchstone for the translator of Virgil. 
Or he is simple and wise = 

Those are the happiest ages when a man writes the language of 
his time, having no necessity or temptation to do otherwise, Under 
these conditions even second-rate talent has a career open to 
attain distinguished success. For frugality is so much a note of 
true classicism—and these conditions are those of classicism—that 
not merely the individual, but also the community economists. 
Its inheritance is improved. For the great men’s use of language 
leaves it more efficacious for smaller men coming after them to 
employ well: whereas your Dervish Contortionists, the Strong 
men or Supermen of literature—I will instance Carlyle—leave 4 
track of destruction behind them. Our language is an instrument 
which their wilfulness has abused and left less fit for the — 
workman, Everyone will write better for taking a course 0 
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Swift, Hazlitt, or Newman, or other writers of vr central” prose ; 
put a course of Carlyle will merely betray itself in certain nervous 
tricks of outlandish grimaces. 

Professor Phillimore’s arguments are—as he freely 
acknowledges—not very tightly buttoned. His essay is 
rather notes fora book than an essay. But the final] sentence 
of this quotation brings us back to one of his main 
theses, that translation is the chief exercise by which a 
language is brought to increasing flexibility and expressive- 
ness. It is an interesting thesis, persuasive a priori, 
and in some cases (for example, the French) demonstrably 
tme in fact. But will it hold of English itself? At the 
frst glance it does. The splendours of rhythm and 
resonance, the subtleties of emotional significance of the 
“ Areopagitica ’’ are largely due, not indeed to the exercise 
of actual translation, but to one analogous to it. Yet 
js Milton’s in any sense “‘ central’’ prose? On the other 
hand, Dryden’s prose is ‘‘ central”? beyond a doubt, and 
Dryden gave us the most adequate translation of Virgil 
we possess. But Bunyan’s prose stands still nearer the 
node and true centre of the English prose tradition, and 
he had no truck with the classics. He forged his own 
instrument out of the common speech, elucidated native 
thythms and gave a compactness to its texture that 
not even Dryden could achieve. And Defoe? And 
Swift himself? Were they indebted to translators ? 

Let Professor Phillimore argue his own case for England. 
Itis worth argument and debate, and on the whole, current 
criticism has much to gain if the resolute custodians of 
the old descend to parley with the guardians of the new. 
He may find that what he is after and what we desire 
ae nearly the same. We were convinced it was so until 
ve alighted upon that unhappy dictum concerning Plato 
aid another. Perhaps the unfamiliar riot of what has 
happily been called our Great Exhibition confused him 
on his previous descent. He went into a side-show and 
saw a live lion. We, habiiués, could have told him that 
it was only stuffed ; we could have told him how it was 
stuffed and with what. But if he would make the next 
journey with us we could show him a few real things, 
and we would listen to his opinion of them with interest. 

J. M. M. 


MR. WARDE FOWLER’S VIRGIL 


Vircit’s ‘“‘ GATHERING OF THE CLANS” (Aeneid vii., 601-817) ; 
AENEAS AT THE SITE OF ROME (Aeneid viii.) ; THE DEATH 
OF TuRNUS (Aeneid xii.). By W. Warde Fowler. (Oxford: 
Blackwell. The first two, 4s. 6d. net each ; the third, 6s. net.) 
N the first of these three volumes, written ‘in the 

darkest year that Europe has known since the tenth 

century,’ Mr. Warde Fowler illustrated the pageant 
of Italian prowess with which Virgil chose to inaugurate 
his story of the war of prehistoric Italy against her destined 
kader, “‘the human agent of the heaven-god, and the 
idea of justice which he represented.” In the second, 
ifter “ three years of escapes, as many as those of Rome,” 
he finds himself, with Aeneas in book viii., breathing 

“the sweet air of futurity,” fragrant with the thought 
of better things to come. Finally, in October 1918, in 
the preface to the book which chronicles the triumph of 
Aeneas, he rejoices that for ourselves ‘‘ the dark days 
are now passing away.” ‘It is becoming daily most 
trtain that violentia, with its delusions and pretences, 
Snot to prevail, and that justitia and fides are still to be 
the foundation-stones of our civilization.” 

Mr. Warde Fowler obviously finds in Virgil something 
that most modern readers do not find. Most people, 
ifthey ever give a thought to the “ Aeneid,’’ think first of 
the great episodes, the sack of Troy, the love of Dido, 
ot the journey through the nether world ; then of some- 
what wearisome Italian negotiations and campaigns, 
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telieved by snatches of great beauty and by noble incidents, 
but on the whole, to uninitiated modern readers, un- 
inspiring, and rendered only more distracting by a mass 
of ethnological and antiquarian detail. Towards the 
end the character of Turnus kindles a spark of interest : 
but for Aeneas and his cause most people feel at best 
indifference, at worst contempt. There are exceptions. 
Mr. Ronald Knox can find in the ‘‘ Aeneid” a worthy sym- 
bolism for his spiritual journey from an Anglican Etonian 
Troy, through Carthage-Oxford, to the peace and certainty 
of Rome. Mr. Glover, from the stoicism of Aeneas, can 
draw inspiration for his own reflective, liberal, somewhat 
melancholy, yet sturdy nonconformity. But English 
schoolboys cannot, of necessity, have travelled so far, 
or by such roads, as Mr. Knox or Mr. Glover. To them— 
and in this respect most of us are schoolboys—the story 
of the “ pious”’ hero, with his ‘fates ’’ and his Penates, 
must continue to appear a dreary riddle unless they can 
be shown why Virgil cared for Rome; until they 
can acclaim, intelligently, not parrot-wise or for examina- 
tion purposes, the cause of ancient Rome and ancient 
Italy as the same cause on which, in spite of all stupidity 
and petty selfishness, the better sort of Englishmen and 
Europeans base their hopes for Europe and the world. 

That, at any rate, is what Mr. Warde Fowler claims: 
and on the whole his claim is justified. Read the whole 
“ Aeneid’’ in the light of his commentary. You will find 
your time has not been wasted. You will get a better 
understanding of the Roman character, and you will 
better realize what “‘ civilized humanity ’’—the very words 
are Latin, with a touch of Greek—still owes to Roman 
loyalty and justice. Moreover you will learn—what 
after all is worth the learning—that the episodes are not 
mere purple patches on a crazy quilt, but parts of a great 
pattern, details, relevant and yet subordinate, of a grand 
architectural design. In fact, the poem is a work of art. 

“Sum pius Aeneas,’ for example, says Aeneas: and 
our sympathy instinctively goes out, not to the pious 
hero, but to C. J. Fox (‘‘ man of the world,’’ Mr. Warde 
Fowler calls him), who asks us, ‘‘ Can you bear it?” Yet, 
when Virgil calls his hero by this epithet, ‘‘ he has some 
special reason for it.’ Have the Latins broken their 
solemn oath and treaty, and renewed the fight without 
excuse or pretext? Aeneas holds himself still bound 
by honour. Unarmed, defenceless, he uses his authority 
to keep his men in check. And it is thus—Aas inter voces, 
media inter talia verba—that he is treacherously wounded. 
So Virgil calls him pius, ‘‘ because he is appealing to good 
faith, to the solemn obligation of a treaty.” Again, in 
the last mortal combat he retains, as Boissier observes, 
‘“son humanité et sa douceur’’—that is, as Mr. Fowler 
adds, his piefas. It is because the Romans prized such 
qualities that Jupiter, in dealing with his spiteful consort, 
can predict that the Italians are some day “‘ to surpass 
the gods themselves in /fiefas.’’ Sometimes, we are 
reminded, piefas is best translated “ kindness,’’ even 
“pity.” It stands for “a calm reasonableness of mind, 
taking effect in goodwill towards man and god.” 

All this, and more, is inherent in the irritating epithet. 
But it is only as the poem draws towards the close that 
the word acquires its full significance, and that the hero 
becomes worthy of his splendid title. When he first claims 
it, he does so in a plea of protest to the gods. He has 
obeyed them scrupulously—and behold the wages! He 
is shipwrecked, ruined, and, as if adding insult to the 
injury, a goddess comes to tell him of a certain Dido, a 
mere barbarian adventuress, who is prosperously building 
a great city. Aeneas, at that stage, still had much to 
learn. I think the poet meant us to notice that, at 
that stage, his piefas was too mechanical. Then, later 
on, when Dido, sweeps indignantly from the room, leaving 
him mulia metu cunctantem et multa parantem dicere— 
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“‘ with[much to say, and yet afraid to say it ’’—the poet 
calls him piws to remind us that his duty was quite clear. 
Had he stayed, he would have made a pact with Carthage. 
He would, like Antony, have thrown away his birthright 
for luxury—and Cleopatra. The gods, Anchises and 
Ascanius, his people and his mission, must outweigh all 
personal desires. He cared for Dido. But he had no 
notion (as he tells her in book vi.) what his departure 
meant for her. Nor indeed had sister Anna, who expected 
“nothing worse’’ than happened when Sychaeus died. 
But the Aeneas of the later books would not, I think, 
have slept that night. 

Jupiter and Anchises chased the hero out of Libya. 
Love for Anchises led him to the nether world. And 
there he learnt a more human, more imaginative pretas, 
than that with which he first set out on his adventures. 
Henceforward he will find new meaning in his destiny. 
Italy will be more than a poor substitute for his old home. 
And henceforward he will never fail in sympathy for un- 
happy youth and beauty. It was not merely politics, 
it vas art, that made Anchises’ pageant of the destiny 
of Rome end with the tribute to Marcellus. That tribute 
is the prelude to the stories, first of Nisus,and Euryalus, 
then of Pallas, Lausus and Camilla :— 

pueri innuptaeque puellae, 
impositique rogis iuvenes ante ova parentum. 

Does not this sad and beautiful procession of Fortune's 
victims, young, brave, innocent, lead up to the great 
moment when Turnus, representative of youth and passion 
and rebellion against fate, stands at the mercy of Aeneas, 
the embodiment of Roman virtue ? In that crisis Turnus 
begs for mercy, appealing to the dear name of Anchises. 
Then Aeneas hesitates, and almost spares his enemy. 
But suddenly he sees the belt of Pallas, the “ ill-omened 
spoil’’ which Turnus, “with the egoism of a savage 
warrior,’ once snatched in triumph from his victim, and 
now wears. ‘‘ The doom of the spoiler is certain.’’ Mr. 
Warde Fowler, in his just enthusiasm for Aeneas, has 
well shown how memories of Evander (‘‘ the beautiful 
Italian relation of hospitium ’’) are mingled at this moment 
in the hero’s mind with love and indignation for the boy 
once entrusted by Evander to his care, and with thoughts 
of his own son and father. He has also justly pointed 
to the ethical significance of the belt. When Lausus fell, 
Aeneas took no spoils from him, because a part of Roman 
pietas is moderation in the use of victory. Rome and 
Aeneas stand for loyalty, for justice, and for moderation. 
Turnus stands for himself, for passion, for the fighting 
instinct. 

Ast ili 
duly falls, 


And yet, in spite of all, when Turnus 


soluuntur frigore membra 
vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras. 
They are the words with which Virgil took his leave of 
his bright heroine Camilla. Mr. Warde Fowler tells us 
that the cruel fates of individuals, as reflected in this 
poem are no more than shadows which, “ though here and 
there they darken the water, have no effect whatever 
on its clear and refreshing substance.’”’ What would 
the substance be without those shadows ? Turnus himself 
in the last book becomes a member of the great procession, 
sharing and adding to its beauty. He is a rebel, but a 
gallant lover. He has fought in a bad cause, but at least 
“he believed he was devoting himself to death.’’ Virgil, 
I fancy, would have sympathized more readily than does 
his commentator with mistaken and unhappy people who, 
in spite of his Augustan politics, pronounce his last 
conclusion pessimistic. His heart remains with Dido 
and with Turnus, though his judgment sways to Aeneas. 
We are grateful for all faith and optimism to-day ; yet 
we cannot but feel sorry that, in his prefaces at least 
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Mr. Warde Fowler sometimes seems to leave the lugit 
indignata out. With him we may tejoice to breath 
“the sweet air of futurity ’ ; but we have also memories 
which ill accord with his assertion that “ before the 
war the air we breathed was somewhat stagnant,” ; 
J. T. SHEppaRp, 


PHILOSOPHY AND VIRTUE 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CITIZENSHIP. 
millan. 3s. 6d. net.) 


T HE war has provided the most delicious opportunities 


By Sir Henry Jones, (Mac. 


for the philosophers. They are all agreed that the 

wickedness or virtue of a nation depends upon the 
metaphysical creed of its professors of philosophy, and that 
Germany is an awful example of the effects of the wrong 
creed. If they are opponents of Kant and Hegel, they find 
in these two the precursors of Bismarck, Treitschke 
Ludendorfi & Co. The best example of this point of view 
is Mr. Santayana’s ‘‘ Egotism in German Philosophy,’ 
If, like the bulk of our most patrictic instructors in mental 
and moral science, they have been in the habit of praising 
Kant and Hegel, they havea more delicate task to perform, 
They have to explain that these great and good men 
belonged to the old Germany which we all regret, and that 
the abandonment of them in favour of Nietzsche was what 
caused the invasion of Belgium. This is the point of view 
put before us once more, this time by Sir Henry Jones. 

It seems strange, and a defect in the educational system 
of modern Europe, that the highest instruction shouldbe 
in the hands of men with so little knowledge of the ways 
by which events are brought about. It is perhaps as well 
that philosophers should imagine philosophy to be important. 
The friends of Rouge Dragon report that he considers 
nothing so important as coats of arms. But to anyone 
accustomed to observing men’s hearts, rather than to 
classifying their desiccated systems, it is obvious that the 
philosophy they adopt is an effect, not a cause—a product 
of temperament and opportunity, not an inspirer of their 
actions. Their actions, accord with it, since that is their 
reason for adopting it ; but it does not cause their actions, 
any more than the barometer causes the weather. 

The author of this book is amiable and high-minded, but 
seems out of place in the stern modern world, a belated 
Victorian, beginning with ‘“‘ Sartor Resartus’”’ and ending 
with ‘‘ The Idylls of the King.”’ The Victorians had many 
merits, and were in numberless ways our superiors. But 
they lacked the sense of truth, and could not distinguish 
between their own emotions and the constitution of the 
universe. 

Man’s greatest achievement so far, Sir Henry Jones 
informs us, is the civilized modern State. Among States 
our own is the best: ‘‘ Britain has begun to believe in the 
loyalty that comes from liberty, and to respect the rights 
of other nations, great and small, and to ‘ reverence their 
personality.’ ’’ The State is the proper agent for moral 
instruction, and ‘‘ amongst the results of the war—the 
unforeseen results—which may prove in the highest degree 
beneficent to mankind, I count it not the least that the 
question whether the State is or is not a moral agent has 
been clearly raised, and raised in a fashion that 3 
imperative.” (We hope many will find consolation for their 
losses in this thought.) The State is the great engine of 
freedom: not of that false freedom which is licence, but 
of that true freedom which consists in liberty to do as you 
are bid. Was it not a German who said: Nur das Geselt 
kann uns die Freiheit geben? And what a German has 
said must be true. ‘“‘ Except as a servant of the good,” 
says Sir Henry, ‘‘ neither man nor State has a right to live. 
It is not very clear who is to judge as to what is the good, 
but we rather gather it is the professors of aati: & 
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THE TROPICS 


JUNGLE Peace. By William Beebe. (Witherby. 8s. net.) 
3 does not appear possible to persuade publishers to 





break their commercial habit of prejudicing readers 

against books by making advertising wrappers as 
loud as tom-toms or revue posters. Here is a really 
interesting book, by an author little known in England ; 
so its paper jacket, doubtful of the attention it is likely 
to attract here, bears a long quotation from a_ review 
of its American edition by the late Theodore Roosevelt, 
apparently written with the small _end of that famous 
man’s big stick. The book was in no need of any 
enthusiastic noise ; it was certain to win attention. And, 
with that cheery and generous whoop still positively 
ringing in the ears, one approaches Mr. Beebe, embarrassed 
by peremptory references to “genuine literature’ and 
R. L. Stevenson, with some awkwardness. 

It is to be hoped the advertisement will not keep 
readers away from Mr. Beebe. He is an experienced 
naturalist with an original mind, and a gift for good 
narrative prose not expected of zoological curators. One 
of his essays, that on ‘‘ Hoatzins at Home,” besides being 
lively writing, a yarn in easy good humour, 
is a first record, by a naturalist of repute, of that 
remarkable bird at nesting-time. It is illustrated with a 
photograph showing a young hoatzin climbing with the 
projecting claws of his wings, just before diving; and 
Mr. Beebe says the bird ‘“‘ then, without effort, without 
apparent leap or jump. . . dived straight downward, as 
beautifully as a seal, direct as a plummet and very 
swiftly.” There was a scarcely-noticeable splash. 

It seemed as if no one, whether ornithologist, evolutionist, poet 
or philosopher, could fail to be profoundly impressed at the sight 
we had seen. Here was I in a real, a very modern boat, with the 
honk of motor horns sounding from the river road a few yards 
away through the bushes, in the shade of this tropical vegetation 
in the year nineteen hundred and sixteen; and yet the curtain 
of the past had been lifted, and I had been permitted a glimpse 
of what must have been common in the millions of years ago. 

The interest of this volume of sketches, however, does 
not depend on any special knowledge a reader may have 
of the affinity of birds with reptiles. To enjoy these 
stories of tropical seas and coasts, he need not see in 
imagination, with Mr. Beebe, the Triassic reptile climbing 
out of the water and acquiring wings. There has been 
nothing so good written of the fascinating country which 
lies between the Guianas and the Amazon since André 
gave us ‘‘A Naturalist in the Guianas’”’ seventeen years 
ago. Mr. Beebe did not, like André, venture to the 
watershed of the Guianas, where the level jungle of the 
Amazon begins, but his slighter record is one to place 
with that naturalist’s, and with the work there of James 
Rodway, a botanist who has given us some memorable 
but sombre pictures from the loneliness and silence of 
the Guiana forest. 

Tropical Africa has attracted many more travellers 
than tropical America, yet, unluckily, it has not given 
us so many good books. That may be because Africa, 
with the astonishing variety and plenitude of its greater 
animals, its strange and dangerous humanity, and its 
dubious wealth, has attracted a different kind of traveller. 
He has been too much an adventurer with a gun. Perhaps 
the traveller there has had to be that. He has been 
interested not so much in Africa as in the risks he took 
to get some treasured big specimens and trophies. He 
betted his life, and won a head of the Greater Kudu, a 
peep at an Okapi, and an interview with the Pygmies. 
The books which would throw light on the mystery of 
Africa are nearly all prefaced with portraits of men sitting 
on dead lions or elephants, and nursing rifles. As might 
be expected, the brief life of the trivial is more quickly 
shown in books than in most else, and within a year 
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these expensive volumes find their way to auctions of 
““remainders.”’ There has not been one book out of 
Africa by a naturalist which can be compared with 
Bates’s ‘‘ Naturalist on the River Amazons.”’ It would 
be hard to find one as good as that by Belt, a disciple 
of Bates, ‘‘ A Naturalist in Nicaragua.” Africa has given 
us nothing like Wallace’s ‘‘ Malay Archipelago.”” Though 
the work of exploring tropical Africa has attracted many 
men of genius, as a record of exploration and adventure 
with wild folk there is not an African book which can be 
mentioned in the same week with the ‘‘ Arabia Deserta.”’ 
In all the serious volumes describing the Congo there is 
no hint of the authentic land we came upon with surprise 
in ‘‘ The Heart of Darkness,’’ which is not travel, but 
the impressions of a chance but imaginative wayfarer 
sublimated later in a short story. Perhaps we fin® the 
clue to the mystery in Mr. H. W. Nevinson’s book on 
his journey in Portuguese West Africa, ‘‘A Modern 
Slavery.”’ That book—with its warm humanity, its acute 
communicable interest in a region little known, and, its 
author being an artist, its occasional fine descriptive 
passages, like revelations, of things seen—just missses 
being the African book we have wished for. And why ? 
Mr. Nevinson, like nearly all travellers in that continent, 
had a mission, a task not relative to letters, and it absorbed 
him. It was an infinitely greater mission than land- 
surveying or big-game hunting, for it concerned the 
exposure of a gross wrong; but anyhow, its author was 
not entirely free to be Mr. Nevinson in tropical Africa. 
Now the minds of travellers like Bates, Belt, Spruce, 
Rodway and André, have been free. They were all 
above the primitive excitement of big-game hunting, or they 
could not have been attracted to the American tropics, 
where there are very few big and dangerous animals. 
They did not go to survey that country’s physical features ; 
they were interested in them, but in just proportion. 
It is not worth while bothering as to which of the many 
rills is the actual beginning of the Amazon, or to discover 
discrepancies in Humboldt’s reports of the Orinoco. 
Nor did they go so far to expose another evil of humanity ; 
we have enough to jog along with. Perhaps they went, 
as much as anything, for temporary escape from oui 
darkness and excitement. It was a release. They had 
no task. They merely wandered in the jungle, acutely 
sensitive to its veiled presence, satisfied with one day’s 
life, and a hammock for the night. The American tropics 
have nothing like the diversity of the African. Humanity 
there is sparse, simple, reticent, and generally unwarlike. 
The dangers, which are great when challenged, are, never- 
theless, subtle and evasive, hardly more than a brooding 
warning, which the wary will remember, of an evil that 
watches unseen for its chance. It is, in fact, a world 
which reveals itself oniy to those who wish to see it, and 
then are impelled by it. It is an immense and silent 
mystery. It offers no evident attractions. It does not 
excite, but subdues. When it is entered, it absorbs. 
Bates’s long narrative is as true to-day to the nature 
and atmosphere of the Amazons as when he wrote his 
diary. Man has made hardly a trace of difference to 
the region he knew, and done nothing at all to change its 
essential character. His travels were wanderings; he 
rarely had an urgent reason to go further. He moved 
when his curiosity was strong enough to take him. A 
jungle opening, a savannah, a secluded beach, a village 
pleasantly situated by the river with the forest walling it, 
as reticent as the Sphinx; a lagoon, or an igaripé, would 
keep him in a good humour for weeks. He was satisfied, 
like White with Selborne. He saw the earth was good. 
And, when you come to think of it, books, even books 
by naturalists, can come no other way. That is why 
Mr. Beebe has given us a most interesting one. HMT 
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A VICTORIAN JUNGLE 


THE Gay-DomBeEys. By Sir Harry Johnston. (Chatto & Windus’ 


7s. net.) 


we realize there are delights reserved for us elderly 

creatures which are quite out of sight, out of reach, 
of the golden boys and girls who are making so wonder- 
fully free of our apples and pears and plums. Perhaps 
one of the rarest and most delicious is meeting with an 
old play-fellow who is just come from the country of our 
childhood, and having an endless talk with him about 
what is changed and what is the same—whether the Allens 
still live in the same house, what has become of the huge 
Moksworth family, and was the mystery of old Anderson 
ever solved. 

We shall never see these people again; we shall share 
nothing more with them. We shall never push open their 
garden gates and smell our way past the flower bushes 
to the white verandahs where they sit gossiping in the 
velvet moonlight. Why should we feel then this pas- 
sionate interest? Is it because, prisoners as we are, we 
love to feel we have inhabited other lives—lived more lives 
than one—or we are reluctant to withdraw wholly because 
of that whispered word ‘‘ Finis ’’’ which locks the doors 
against us, one by one, for ever? 

The memory of our childhood is like ‘‘ the memory of 
a tale that is told,’’ and the delight of talking over with 
a boon companion a book you have read in the long ago 
is hardly less real. It is very different; you are both 
left wondering. What happened “after that’’? Does 
the author know? Or does he—wonder too? What would 
Dickens say if he read Sir Harry Johnston’s ‘‘Gay- 
Dombeys,’’ which continues the history of the Dombey 
family and their circle through the Victorian period and 
into our own times, with wonderful elaborateness and 
excursions and allusions such as their author loved, and 
with a canvas so crowded that you have to stand on tiptoe 
and look over people’s shoulders and under their arms and 
round them before you can be perfectly sure that you 
have seen everybody who is there ? 

We can think of no other author who took a final fare- 
well of his characters with greater reluctance than did 
Dickens. His meanest villains were, after all, citizens 
of his world, and as such they stumbled and were up again, 
to be nearly caught, and again escaped before he could 
bear to let them go for ever. As to those whom he loved 
—and in whom he lived—it was anguish to him to submit 
to their passing. ‘‘ Shall I never be that dying boy again, 
waving my hand at the water onthe wal ? Never be 
again the child-wife Little Blossom, asking if my poor 
boy is very lonely downstairs ?’’ And so the boat puts 
back once more for one last sob, one last gush of tears. 
Even the survivors were not allowed to gather without 
one final Grand Tableau before the fall of the curtain, 
which is intended for an abiding proof for him and for 
us that they are still there, still going on, still extrava- 
gantly, abundantly alive. It is this extraordinary delight 
in the exuberance of life, in its endless possibilities of 
such complications and combinations, that Sir Harry 
Johnston shares with Dickens. We are inclined to believe 
that his fantastic choice of characters is due to his recog- 
nition of Dickens as a fellow passionate explorer, with 
London for a dark continent, and surely as strange a 
collection of animals as could be discovered in any jungle 
to wonder at, to watch, and to track to their lairs. It 
is certain that they both have the peculiarly English gift 
(which foreigners call our ‘‘ indifference ’’) of accepting 
the strange thing in all its strangeness, presenting it with 
all the freakish detail left in, and of being ‘‘ at home ”’ 
anywhere they may choose to feel ‘‘ at home.”’ 


[’ is not without a tinge of malicious satisfaction that 
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But the author of ‘‘ The Gay- Dombeys’’ is far too 
much the born writer to put on the manner of the autho; 
of ** Dombey and Son.’’ To be carried away by him jn 
the good old-fashioned style that your modern write; 
would think shame to attempt, you must admit that the 
Dickens world existed as part of the real world, and 
there is no reason why Mr. Arthur Balfour should not discuss 
theology with Mrs. Humphry Ward at one of Florence 
Gay -Dombey’s parties in her Morris drawing-room jp 
Onslow Square. Why not? And is not Sir Harry John- 
ston justified in portraying real personalities of the period 
by the fact that, for the reader, they are never quite so 
convincing as the unreal. Indeed, there comes ever 
moment in the life of your confirmed reader when he 
catches himself murmuring: ‘‘ Who shall say which js 
which . . .?’’ This novel is full of such moments. 
Nevertheless, it is no hunting - ground for scandal- 
mongers; they may stand up to the canvas as close as 
they like; the style of the painting is too large, too happy, 
and too free to feed the prying eye. : 

It would be difficult to tell the story, for the story is 
made up of stories, each as separate as flowers on a tree, 
and all contributing to the delightful effect. One pauses, 
wondering which te gather; but no--they make so satis. 
factory a whole that it were useless to attempt to choose. 
Perhaps the finest bloom is Lady Feenix’s friendship with 
Eustace Morven. But that is because she is such an 
adorable woman—and adorable women are still a little 
painfully rare. K. M. 


PROTESTANTISM AND THE 
CATHOLIC IDEA 


CHRIST, ST. FRANCIS AND To-Day. By G. G. Coulton. 


University Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 

CCLESIASTICAL institutions have been a failure in 
so many ways (as much through the apathy of the 
people as the arrogance of the priests) that it is not 

at all surprising that so many attempts have been made by 
thinkers of an individualistic cast of mind to extricate the 
pure spirit of Christianity from its ecclesiastical envelope. 
This was the confessed idea underlying the Reformation 
upheaval, which nevertheless solidified in a number of anti- 
churches, compromise churches, and churches which 
credulous statesmen believed they had reduced to the rank 
of departments of the civil service. An effort which came 
nearer success was that of Adolf Harnack in his “ Das 
Wesen des Christentums,’’ a work made permanently 
attractive by the poetic freshness with which it realizes 
certain aspects of the teaching of Christ, as well as by the 
amplitude of its author’s historical imagination, 

It is just this quality of historical imagination that Mr. 
Coulton lacks. It is an occasion for despair to find a 
scholar who can dip into medieval literature for the 
extract he requires with the facility of a conjurer eliciting 
the missing card from the pack, content to employ this 
capacity for such tediously controversial ends, not through 
unfairness, for he is pathetically anxious to give the devil 
(i.e. Catholicism) his due, but from want of sympathy and 
sufficient mental flexibility to give him real appreciation 
of his opponents’ standpoint. This defect is to be felt, 
sometimes in details, such as the portentous weight he 
attributes to the utterances of the Church Times or his 
curiously conventional judgments on Bolshevism and the 
significance of the war, sometimes in more important things, 
such as his demand for evidence that “a barrister would 
venture to risk his reputation ’’ upon in the case of the 
Resurrection, or his method of trying to bully those who 
hold a more rigid creed than his own out of their beliefs by 
an appeal to dissentient ‘“‘scholars’’ and “historians” 
instead of offering a point-by-point disproof of them. It 
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might indeed be said in some measure to characterize the 
whole structure of his book, of which the main argument is 
that, since it is certain (to his mind) that St. Francis, the 
most Christ-like of Christ’s disciples, was immediately after 
death made the subject of miraculous legend and the 
supposed founder of an organization entirely false to his 
spirit, therefore it is probable that the message of Christ has 
been travestied in the same way by the concoction of a super- 
natural biography and the establishment of the Catholic 
Church. This is only plausible till the difference of time, 

ace and circumstance is recalled, when the theory cries out 
for vindication at every point. 

We may leave the question of the miracles aside, with the 
remark that a religion based on a mere martyrdom is bound 
to be very different in inspiration from a religion based, 
rationally or not, on a conviction that the martyr overcame 
the grave, and consider for an instant the problem of the 
origin of Catholicism. If we feel justified in removing, text 
py text, as spurious, every passage of the New Testament 
that contains the ecclesiastical idea, we shall no doubt have 
done much to make Catholicism appear an illegitimate 
growth ; but if we have any trustworthy record of primitive 
Christianity at all, an inexpugnable feature of it is the 
Kingdom, the flock and the apostolic band ruling with 
authority the infant community. ‘‘ We may doubt,” says 
Mr. Coulton, *‘ whether there exists now, or ever has existed, 
a clear-cut teaching and commanding Christian Church in 
the sense in which there exists a clear-cut teaching and 
commanding British state.’’ It is perhaps as well that 
the Emperor Constantine and his successors failed to give 
eflect to this, their indubitable ideal ; but, once grant that 
participation in the life of the universal brotherhood is an 
integral element of Christianity (and both Harnack and 
Sohmare puzzled to know when this false idea was surrepti- 
tiously introduced, so early does it appear), and it then 
becomes a subordinate matter that church authority 
should be slow and painful in growth and exercise, should 
be resisted, sometimes rightly, should cut off members and 
be forced to re-admit them, should be confronted by 
dissenting bodies who can display a show of reason for 
their attitude, should be baffled in dealing with groups of 
Christians of whom it is impossible to pronounce off-hand 
whether they are within or without the pale. Does Mr. 
Coulton doubt that without a precise official mouthpiece a 
nation may “ declare its mind,”’ say, in favour of a righteous 
war? And if there exists a “ spirit-bearing body,” may it 
not assert its authority in the same unmistakable way, 
overriding all puzzles of ecclesiastical form? It is 
especially strange that Mr. Coulton should display a tender- 
ness for Loisy and Newman. For if the former directly, 
the latter indirectly, tended to mitigate the dogmatic 
system of Catholicism, it was only at the price of making 
the collective judgment of the Christian community, un- 
fettered alike by tradition and Scripture, the one and only 
arbiter of doctrine. But, since he appeals to Loisy, it was 
Loisy who wrote :— 

Protestantism only exists as religion by means of fragments of 
hierarchy and traditional organization, and Catholicism derives its 
vitality at least as much from the intimate ardour of piety as from 
the solidity of the hierarchical bond, or the rigour of administrative 
centralization. 

It is by promoting the synthesis sketched in these- 
sentences that the well-being of Christendom will be served, 
not by exasperated polemics between Catholics who 
deny the fruits of the charismatic ministries existing on the 
fringe of the organized Church and Protestants who deny 
the plainest evidences of the success of Catholic principles, 
as we are afraid we must say Mr. Coulton does in his 
wngenerous estimate of the Catholic Revival in the English 
Church (p. 117). It is probable that St. Francis felt some- 
thing of this. For St. Francis at any rate made no schism. 

D. L. M. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
THE YATES THOMPSON SALE. 

THE earliest manuscripts in this portion of the sale are two 
ninth-century French Gospels and a Spanish Beatus. The 
first of them (lot 20) is said to be a Tours MS. of the middle of 
the century, in a fine Carolingian hand, with most beautiful 
initials to the Gospels, and rubrics in gold on purple. The 
other Gospel (lot 24) is of the end of the century, and seems 
to belong to the school of Reims, its initials having a certain 
connection with that of the Utrecht Psalter. The Beatus 
(lot 21) is the oldest known text (A.D. 894) of this famous com- 
mentary onthe Apocalypse. In view of Mr. Buchanan’s dis- 
coveries in the Morgan text (which must be either Madrid ITI. 
or the Codex Tabarensis, and cannot have come from Toledo), 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Thompson’s copy will be carefully 
examined for traces of correction, as the original text of the 
Morgan Beatus is almost a new text. Its art is strange and 
barbarous, the execution far below the composition of the 
drawings. Lot 1 isa Gallican Missal, probably of the diocese oi 
Langres. We cannot agree with Mr. Thompson that there is 
any close connection either in border or in figure drawing with 
the Newminster Psalter. The borders are quite personal 
developments, and the figure drawings are, if anything, derived 
not remotely from the school of Reims. Lot 11, a martyr- 
ologium, probably of the late eleventh century rather than 
of the twelfth, in the Beneventan script, should have been 
stated as of S. Bartolomeo di Carpineto. Though rather 
puzzling, its writing, and especially its ornament, point to the 
Capri school, and not to Monte Cassino, as Mr. Thompson 
asserts. With the exception of the Phillipps Bede, all other 
Beneventan manuscripts are in public libraries, and cannot 
be offered for sale, so that Mr. Thompson is right in considering 
it one of the most important of his collection, and its wrong 
description should not affect the competition for it. The 
other twelfth-century MS. (lot 22) isa Greek Evangelistarium, 
written for the Constantinople use and magnificently illu- 
minated. In many of the drawings we find episodes well 
knewn in early ikon-painting. Of thirteenth-century work 
there are three examples: a fine historiated copy of William of 
Tyre (lot 25), the Verdun Breviary (lot 4), of which another 
part is in the public library of Verdun, and the Prémy Psalter 
(lot 2), a good example of late thirteenth-century work, 
just below the first rank. The Verdun Breviary is, on the 
other hand, one of the most beautiful examples extant of 
French illustration of the end of the thirteenth century or 
early fourteenth, superior, indeed, to the Metz Pontifical, from 
the same hands, which Mr. Thompson has presented to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. Another superlatively fine manuscript, 
executed at about the same period, is lot 3, La Sainte Abbaye. 
This was originally the first part of a volume which also con- 
tained ‘‘ La Somme le Roy,”’ now in the British Museum, and 
contains by far the more poetic work. Its illuminations, four 
in number, have been described by Mr. Herbert as the most 
exquisite productions of the illuminator’s art. The Hours of 
Jeanne de Navarre (lot 5) mark a later stage in French illu- 
mination. They were executed c. 1336-1348 by four hands, 
and are noteworthy for the Kalendar pages and the Hours of 
St. Louis. The catalogue reproduces a charming picture of 
St. Louis, aged 11, on his way to be crowned at Reims, by the 
first hand, and a still finer one of Queen Jeanne’s charity, by 
the third hand. Lot 12, 38 illuminations of sacred subjects, 
is very puzzling. It is obviously under the influence of ikon- 
painting, as witness the crucifixion reproduction, and is most 
probably Sienese, and fairly late in the fourteenth century. 
The clue to its puzzles must certainly be sought in the icono- 
graphy of the Greek Orthodox Church. The Bentivoglio 
Bible (lot 13) is thought to be of the Bolognese school of minia- 
turists, and is unquestionably a very fine piece of work. The 
Calderini Pontifical (lot 15) is represented by a distinctively 
Italian illumination by the second and weaker hand, and some 
fine pieces of pen decoration, perhaps the best feature of 
Italian manuscripts of the period. The arms substituted 
throughout the book are, we should imagine, a mere fantastic 
variety of the common ox-skull decoration, and have no 
personal significance. 

Mr. Yates Thompson’s personal leaning, we should imagine, 
is towards the Anglo-French illumination and decoration of 
the fifteenth century ; at any rate, fourteen out of the twenty- 
eight here offered for sale are fifteenth and sixteenth century, 
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and this represents fairly enough his whole collection. Some 
of them, however, belong to other schools ; lot 23 is a fine piece 
of Samarkand work, prepared for presentation to the grandson 
of Tamerlane in 1410, while lot 17, of which the title is wrongly 
given, is a South Italian manuscript of a rather poor text of 
the Secretum Secretorum; lot 16, a Florentine illuminated 
copy of the Tesoro of Brunetto Latini, withan Italian translation 
of the Secretum and other tracts; lot 18, another Florentine 
manuscript of the Sonnets and Triumphs of Petrarch, and 
lot 26, a fine manuscript of the Latin version of Polybius, 
decorated with initials and bloomers, in the original binding. 
Another Italian book, much earlier in character, is lot 14, a 
profusely illustrated History of Troy, executed in Venice about 
1350. Turning to the French manuscripts, lot 9 is a fine 
specimen of late fifteenth-century work, with five very fine 
illuminations and some quite characteristic borders. It is 
undoubtedly Paris work. Lot 8 is more interesting his- 
torically than artistically. It is the Missal of the Carmelites 
of Nantes, and contains a number of portraits of the Dukes of 
Brittany and their connections. The two plates reproduced 
show the difference between the artist as an originator and 
as a copyist. The portraits referred to in the catalogue are 
in the margin, and are not shown in this reproduction. Lots 6 
and 7 are the most interesting historically in the sale, while 
being excellent specimens of the art of Anglo-French illumina- 
tion in the early part of the fifteenth century. They are the 
books of Hours of John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, and Mar- 
garet Beauchamp, whom he married in 1433. It is difficult 
to resist the internal evidence that these books were written 
in Normandy, but the minor ornament has much resemblance 
to English work of the time, and the illuminations resemble 
to some degree those of the great Shrewsbury book in the 
British Museum. The Talbot Hours seem to have been 
taken when he was killed near Bordeaux in 1453, and only 
reappeared in the middle of the nineteenth century at Nantes ; 
the Beauchamp Hours disappear, perhaps falling into the hands 
of a votary of Sion House at Sheen, until 1610, when they are 
found in Luxembourg. The sale contains two fine but different 
examples of sixteenth-century work : a MS. written for Giuliafo 
di Medici, and a French Burgundian MS. of the Life of Christ, 
the other part of which is in the Cathedral of Lyons. Con- 
siderable competition among American buyers may be expected 
for lots 27 and 28, the first giving the earliest correct represen- 
tation of Newfoundland, the second a Portolano of a little later 
date. The sale closes with two printed books on vellum : the 
Aldine Theocritus of 1495, with a picture (perhaps by Diirer, 
since it is a Pirkheimer book) of two peasants playing a viol 
and pipes respectively, and the Asolano Aristotle of 1483, in 
two volumes, which is certainly a very fine book indeed, though 
we cannot go quite so far in its praise as its owner. The sale 
is announced for June 3, and an illustrated catalogue, price 
10s. 6d., can be obtained from Messrs. Sotheby. It may be 
recommended to all students of paleography who have not 
access to Mr. Yates Thompson’s privateiy printed catalogues 
an | illustr tions. 

The value of a first-class illuminated manuscript cannot be 
estimated. It is unique, in the sense that no printed book can 
ever be ; and we have seen lately to what extent the price of a 
“unique "’ printed book can rise. It is a work of complete 
and exquisite artistry within its own limits, and though we 
can rarely give a name to the artist, its beauty and authenticity 
are not diminished thereby. It may be, and in the present 
case often is, of first-rate historical interest, opening a window 
into the life of the past, through which we may see our fore- 
fathers in their habits as they lived. It is, many times over, 
more worth having than any picture save by one of the great 
masters of the world, a continual joy to the possessor. The 
due praise of illuminated manuscripts has yet to be sung. 


The musical library of Mr. J. S. Shedlock, for many years 
musical critic to THE ATHEN=UM, was sold by Messrs. Puttick 
& Simpson on April 29. The sale also comprised a number 
of works on alchemy, and the only known set of Elizabethan 
writing tablets, dated 1581. 


We have received a catalogue from D. L. Chaundy, of 
Oxford (who is establishing himself in London), containing 
some Vale and Eragny Press books ; a set of Muratori, 27 vols. 
folio ; Breydenbach (1488) ; a couple of french MSS. described 
as Missals, and a number of interesting eighteenth-century 
English books. 
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Science 


THE JUSTIFICATION 
OF THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


HE distinction between method and results js of 
peculiar interest in the sciences. In their apologias 
which have now become so common, men of science 

never weary of pointing out that it is the method of 
science which is really worthy of adoption by philosophers 
and that the results of science are merely provisional. The 
philosopher who bases his system upom the results reached 
at any given time by any given science has ensured the 
ultimate downfall of his system. He is sometimes told 
that the adoption of scientific methods, on the other hand 
will enable him to make sure progress. At first sight there 
seems to be a contradiction here, for if the scientific method 
is infallible why are the results reached by it provisional] ? 
To judge from the history of science, the scientific method js 
excellent as a means of obtaining plausible conclusions 
which are always wrong, but hardly as a means of reaching 
the truth. The contradiction is only apparent, however 
for it will be found that there is a part of every discarded 
hypothesis which is incorporated in the new theory. The 
discarded hypothesis proves to have been too general : the 
scientific man made a mistake of the same kind as the 
philosopher who uses the hypothesis as the basis of a 
general system. It is now known, for instance, that 
Newton's theory of gravitation is very probably not exactly 
true ; in most cases, however, it remains very nearly true, 
and there are large regions of dynamical astronomy which 
are unaffected by the alteration. The Newtonian laws of 
motion, again, are not sufficient to describe the motion of 
bodies moving with very large velocities, but they are very 
nearly true for all ordinary velocities. That the theories 
which have taken the place of those abandoned are exactly 
true is very improbable ; they are, however, nearer the 
truth. We may say, therefore, that while the scientific 
method may, quite possibly, never enable us to reach the 
exact truth, successive applications of it enable us to 
approximate nearer and nearer to the exact truth. In this 
lies its chief difference from the methods usually adopted 
in philosophy, which aim at obtaining, at one blow, 
theories which shall never need revision. It is for this 
reason that philosophy does not progress. 

In what, then, does the scientific method consist ? It 
would be difficult to give a precise definition ; it has, 
however, two main characteristics, the choice of facts and 
the treatment of facts. It does not seem to be generally 
recognized that scientific men do choose their facts ; there 
are many people who suppose that all facts are of equal 
interest to scientific men, and that information respecting 
the number of nightingales heard in Hertfordshire during 
a certain month, for instance, is a contribution to scientific 
knowledge. It should be obvious, however, that a mere 
random collection of facts is very unlikely to aid either 
practice or theory. The aim of science is not to form 
catalogues, but to form theories describing phenomena, 
and to this end some facts are pertinent and a very great 
number are not. All men, faced with a problem of any 
kind, choose such facts for examination as they consider 
relevant. Sherlock Holmes often bewildered Watson by 
pondering over facts that Watson considered irrelevant, 
but Watson’s surprise was a proof that even he had 
a standard of relevance. The history of any science 
shows that the facts first chosen were those most likely 
to be repeated. Such facts obviously lead to statements 
which have a greater or less degree of generality. That 
an unsupported stone falls to the ground is a fact of this 
kind. The facts chosen by the man of science are those 
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that permit generalization. For this reason they usually 
differ entirely from the facts of interest to historians. 
After selecting, in accordance with this principle, the facts 
which are to be examined, the next step consists in estab- 
lishing relations between sets of these facts. The precise 
expression of these relations is called a law of nature, to 
use a somewhat old-fashioned terminology. If now all the 
relations between certain sets of facts can be ‘ xpressed in 
one general statement, that general statement is called a 
scientific theory. The ultimate aim of the scientific 
method is to create scientific theories. The scientific 
theory, however, usually introduces an element which has 
not been or cannot be directly observed, and also, as we have 
seen, usually proves to have been too hasty a generalization. 
Its function is to co-ordinate known phenomena and to 
redict hitherto unobserved phenomena. The extent to 
which it does this is the measure of its success as a scientific 
theory, and, since the primary object of the scientific theory 
is to express the harmonies which are found to exist in 
nature, we see at once that these theories must have an 
esthetic value. The measure of the success of a scientific 
theory is, in fact, a measure of its esthetic value, since it is 
a measure of the extent to which it has introduced harmony 
in what was before chaos. 

It is in its esthetic value that the justification of the 
scientific theory is to be found, and with it the justification 
of the scientific method. Since facts without laws would 
be of no interest, and laws without theories would have, 
at most, a practical utility, we see that the motives which 
guide the scientific man are, from the beginning, mani- 
festations of the esthetic impulse. The reason why certain 
facts and not others interest the scientific man, the reason 
why he makes a choice, is because truth without beauty is 
as uninteresting to him as to any other artist. In the words 
of Poincaré: ‘‘ Le savant n’étudie pas la nature parce 


que cela est utile; il l’¢tudie Jarce qu'il y prend plaisir, 


et il y prend plaisir parce qu’elle est belle. Si la nature 
n'était pas belle, elle ne vaudrait pas la peine d’étre connue, 
la vie ne vaudrait pas la peine d’étre vécue.”’ 

S. 


On Thursday, May 8, at 2.30, the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers and the Iron and Steel Institute will hold a joint 
meeting and discussion at the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
The following papers will be read: ‘“‘ Developments in 
Iron and Steel Electric Furnaces,’ by Mr. J. Bibby; ‘‘ The 
Booth-Hall Electric Furnace,’ by Mr. W. H. Booth; 
“ Application of Electrical Energy to the Melting of Metals,”’ 
by Mr. H. A. Greaves; ‘‘ Electric Furnaces in the United 
Kingdom, 1918,’ by Mr. R. G. Mercer; ‘‘ A New Type of 
Electric Furnace,’’ by Mr. Axel Sahlin ; and ‘‘ Large Electric 
Steel-Melting Furnaces,’ by Mr. Victor Stobie. 


MEssrs.CONSTABLE have in preparation a collection of 

poems by Mr. D. S. MacColl, which they will publish shortly 
under the title ‘‘ Bull and Other War Verses,” the title-poem 
“ Bull” being a transposition of the Book of Job to the 
case of England in the war. The same publishers will shortly 
issue Lord French’s book under the title of ‘‘ 1914.’”’ State- 
ments have appeared in the fress from time to time to the 
effect that the Field-Marshal has, owing to pressure brought 
upon him, made changes in the text of the book. The 
publishers announce that this is not the case. 
_ THE annual exhibition of the Royal Amateur Art Society, 
in aid of London nursing charities and the Sailors and Soldiers’ 
Help Society, will be held this year at 8, Carlton House Terrace 
(by permission of Earl Brownlow), and will be opened on 
Monday, May 19, by Queen Amélie, at 12 o'clock. Intending 
exhibitors should write to the Hon. Lady Mallet, 43, Cadogan 
Gardens, S.W. The Loan Section will consist of drawings by 
E. V. B. (the Hon. Mrs. R. Boyle) ; mezzotints of admirals ; 
mugs, boxes, etc., bearing portraits of naval heroes; silver 
ships, and Vernis Martin fans. Owners of these objects 
(willing to lend them) should write to the Hon. Sybil Legh, 
Artil'ery Mansions, Westminster, $.W.1. 
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SOCIETIES 


GEOLOGICAL.—April 9.—Mr. G. W. Lamplugh, President, in the 
chair. 

The following communication was read: ‘‘ The Section at Wcrms 
Heath (Surrey), with Remarks on Tertiary Pebble-Beds end on 
Clay-with-Flints,’’ by Mr. William Whitaker, with ‘‘ Petrologicil 
Notes on the Beds at Worms Hezth,’’ by Mr. George MecDonild 
Davies. A discussion followed, in which Sir George Howorth end 
Messrs. G. Barrow, W. L. Leach, Walter Johnson, and A. J. Bull 
took part. Mr. Davies replied. 

MATHEMATICAL.—April 24.—Mr. J. E. Campbell, President in 
the chair. 

The following papers were read: ‘‘ On Lambert’s Scries’”’ and 
“On the Relations between the Convergence of a Series 2nd its 
Summability by Cesaro Means,” by Mr. K. Ananda Rau; “A 
Tauberian Theorem for Lambcrt’s Series,’’ by Messrs. G. H. Hardy 
and J. E. Littlewood; and ‘On a Formula for an Arez,” by 
Professor W. H. Young. Col. Cunningham communicated three 
theorems in reference to prime numbers ; and Professor Hilton gave 
an informal communication on the method of expressing the 
co-ordinates of points on a curve in terms of 2 parameter. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


British Academy, 5.—‘‘ Leonardo da Vinci,” Mr. C. J. 
Holmes. 

Royal Institution, 5.30.—‘‘ Energy Distribution in 
Spectra,’’ Professor J. W. Nicholson. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 6. 

Philological, 8.—Annual Meeting ; 
Words,”’ Professor Weekley. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Chapters in the Psychology of 
Industry,’ Lecture I., Professor H. S. Foxwell. 

Royal Institution, 5—General Monthly. 

Aristotelian, 8.—‘‘ The Stereoscopic Character of 
Knowledge,’’ Professor J. B. Baillie. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘ British Ethnology: The 
People of Wales and Ireland,’’ Lecture II., Professor 
A. Keith. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 5.30.—Adjourned 
ciscussion on Papers by Mr. G. Hughes and Mr. F. E. 
Gobey. 

Dr. Williams’s Library, 5.30.—‘‘ The Analysis of Mind : 
I. Recent Criticisms of ‘ Consciousness,’’’ Hon. 
Bertrand Russell. 

Royal Archeological Institute, 4.30.—‘‘ The Roman 
Circus in Britain and its Purpose: some New 
Identifications,’’ Mr. A. Hadrian Allcroft. 

Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘‘ The Supply of Electricity,” 
Mr. J. Somerville Highfield. 

Geological, 5.30.—‘‘ Observations on the Geology of 
Palestine,’’ Major R. W. Brock. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers, 2.30.—Joint 
Meeting with the Iron and Steel Institute. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Clutches,’’ Lecture 11., Dr. 
H. S. Hele-Shaw. 

Astronomical, 5. 

Royal Institution, 5.30.—‘‘ Chinese Turkistan, Past 
and Present,’’ Sir George Macartney. 

Malacological, 6.—‘‘ On a New Species of Ampullaria 
in the Geneva Museum,” Mr. G. B. Sowerby ; 
‘On Parthenogenesis in Paludestrina jenkinsi,” 
Dr. A. E. Boycott; ‘‘ Notes on the Mollusca ot 
Lord Howe Island,”’ Mr. T. Iredale. 


““Names and 


TuHurRs. 8. 


Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUs will shortly publish a translation 
of M. André Gide’s ‘‘ Promethée Mal Enchainé,’’ by Lady 


_ Rothermere ; an interesting and curious collection of post- 


humous essays by Mark Twain, entitled ‘“‘ What is Man?” 
ranging from a discussion of free-will and determinism to 
advocacy of the Baconian thesis ; a pocket edition, in the well- 
known format of the ‘‘ St. Martin’s Library,’”’ of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s literary criticism published under the name of 
‘Jacob Tonson”’ in the New Age, and recently reprinted 
as ‘‘ Books and Persons’; and ‘‘ The Bishop, and Other 
Stories,’’ the seventh volume of Mrs. Constance Garnett’s 
translation of the tales of Tchehov. The eighth volume, 
‘The Chorus Girl, and Other Stories,’’ will be ready a little 
later. 











Fine Arts 


THE CRITICISM 
OF M. JACQUES BLANCHE 


Propos DE PEINTRE: Davip A Decas. Par Jacques Emile 
Blanche. (Paris: Emile-Paul. 4 fr. 75.) 


JACQUES BLANCHE isa singularly gifted man. 

He can paint portraits both on canvas and in 

words. He probably pays continually for this 

exceptional power by finding that people insist on admiring 

most that one of his accomplishments which he secretly 

despises. Certainly the following portrait of Conder 

may well appear to those who knew the original a sharper, 

more concise piece of work than any of M. Blanche’s 
canvases. This is what he says :— 

Rouge mais amaigrie, les cheveux longs et se séparant en 
baguettes comme au sortir du tub, la téte de Conder se découpait 
en sombre sur les lambris jaunes que tachaient de noir quelques 
vieilles gravures en mezzotinte. .. .. Ses douxyeux bleu sombre, 
au travers de la fumée de la cigarette, regardaient au loin, comme 
dans un réve, quelqu’un de ces sites coloniaux, indiens ou austra- 
liens, ot se promenait sa nostalgie..... Conder ‘“‘ posait”’ 
comme une statue ... . il me racontait de sa sourde et lasse 
voix, en mots difficiles 4 percevoir, des faits sans importance, de 
soi-disant grossiéretés de ses camarades; d’imaginaires manques 
d’égard, des disputes de sociétés et de clubs artistiques. 

That isa perfect evocation of the man with that dreamy, 
slightly querulous voice which gave the impression, in 
spite of the vagueness or insignificance of what it uttered, 
of a man of abnormal sensibility, a man to whom life 
brought some sensations which the rest of us were missing 
—a man of genius—a man who had a demon, though, 
to tell the truth, it was a rather small and unimportant 
kind of demon. ' 

There are many other portraits in the book of a 
like kind—Whistler, Renoir, Beardsley—but the Conder 
is perhaps the most perfect work of art in the book, that 
is to say, if we leave out of account the preface, which is 
by M. Marcel Proust, and belongs artistically to another 
world. For M. Proust does not belong to any period ; 
he has no date. In reading “ Du cété de chez Swann ”’ 
one thought of him vaguely as old, and here he turns up 
as the younger contemporary of M. Blanche ; but it will 
be the work of another generation to date his art, whereas 
M. Blanche dates himself throughout this book as a man 
of the nineties. He belongs to that movement, he turns 
back to the figures who made the London of that time 
with affection and longing ; and when, in order to illustrate 
his views on contemporary art, he hypothesizes an enthu- 
siastic lady artist of to-day, he scolds and lectures her 
unceasingly through several days’ touring in Provence, 
in spite of the fact that Olive (the hypothetical devotee 
to Cézanne) provides the motor-car. 

Not that M. Blanche is kind to the defects of his rivals 
of the nineties—even there that méchanceté ot his which 
M. Proust so charmingly explains in the preface is not 
altogether lulled to sleep; but there is a kindliness in his 
tone, a certain indulgence which he represses entirely 
when he deals with the moderns. Altogether he is in a 
great pother about contemporary art. He thinks of the 
contemporary artist ato e time as a violent creature 
giving free play to his lawless instincts; at another time he 
sc olds him for his love of Poussin and Ingres, and is even 
afraid that, in another minute, he may come to admire 
David. He does not seem to suspect that such admirations 
betoken a very di! erent ideal from that of wilful sub- 
jectivity ; that the creature he dreads is, in fact, an 
im possible monster begotten of his own too apprehensive 
im agination. 

But M. Blanche is tiresome only when he is telling the 
young (personified by the wealthy and long-suffering 
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Olive) how wrong they are. His criticisms of the older 
generation are always worth considering ; he is frank and 
honest, and can admire with nice reservations ; he tries 
sincerely to weigh the exact value of his sensations. The 
criticism of David, for instance, is admirable, and he sees 
just the weakness of Whistler’s bluff to the world; byt 
he is always best when he considers the work of art in 
relation to the man. It is the cold, rather bitter sharpness 
of his observations of character that delights one most 
and the vividness with which he revives a dead epoch, 
And he interests us so much that we forget what a dreary 
period it was for art; he talks so charmingly about 
Beardsley the man that we must shake ourselves in order 
to realize what a thin, spidery figure he would make in 
the world of to-day. 


One of the symptoms of M. Blanche’s pathological 

obsession about the horrors of modern art is an exag- 
gerated estimate of the changes that have taken place in 
his lifetime. In an essay on the Rouart Collection he 
compares the gentle, meditative habits of the older c..]- 
ectors with the modern picture-market, which he describes 
thus :— 
On ne saurait trop insister sur ceci; de nos jours, il n’y a plus 
d’opinion en matiére d’art. Artistes, critiques d’art, mar- 
chands de tableaux, amateurs et financiers, réunis en un syndicat 
de publicité et d'affaires, précipitent la déroute; et bientét 
s’ouvrira une ére de désintéressement total de l’art, et d’indus- 
trialisme, d’ow |’artiste sera chassé comme un parasite indiscret 
et encombrant. 

Now it seems odd that the artist should join in a 
syndicate to chase himseif away, as M. Blanche’s heated 
imagination conceives ; but really he might save himself 
some of this painful irritation by reflecting, not indeed on 
the virtues of human nature, but on its curious constancy, 
If he consulted history, he would find that ever since the 
Renaissance the picture-dealer has existed, and since 
the picture-dealer is a tradesman, he will infallibly use the 
methods of trade. Evidently, then, in the picture-market 
esthetic appreciation, which is always a rare gift, will 
play only a small part compared with the much more 
general qualities of ostentation, pride, desire to be envied 
—in fact, all those social instincts which go to compose 
snobbery. But, however deplorable this is, it is no new 
thing ; it has been going on ever since Titian’s day, and 
it is a waste of energy to denounce so universal a charac- 
teristic of human society. In so far as art plays its part 
as a social asset it must suffer from these conditions. 
But M. Blanche might lighten his “atheist gloom” if 
he would only remember also that, rare though esthetic 
feeling is, it will probably always exist in a few individuals, 
and M. Rouart is assuredly not the last of the race of 
genuine picture-loving collectors. No doubt here and 
there in Paris there are young engineers or lawyers who are 
building up collections which will seem quite as remarkable 
thirty years hence. M. Blanche does not know tliem 
because they have not had time to become celebrated, 
nor would he like their pictures if he knew them. But 
they are no doubt collecting in just the same spirit, and 
their work will appear equally remarkable to future 
generations, who will admire and envy their prevision. 

M. Blanche writes on Degas with some constraint, 
and this essay lacks the freedom and directness of the 
others. This is perhaps natural in view of the strained 
relations which followed on an unfortunate incident. 
M. Degas thought that on one occasion M. Blanche had 
betrayed him to the press, and broke off all further rela- 
tions with a man whom he suspected (whether rightly or 
no) of journalistic tendencies. M. Blanche is too serious 
a lover of art to have allowed this misfortune to affect his 
admiration of Degas. He tries to make us believe that 
Degas shared his horror of modern art, and would have 
exerted a wholesome disciplinary influence on the young 
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generation if he had not shut himself up in a hermetic 
solitude. But in reality Degas distinguished more clearly 
than M. Blanche does between the commercial exploitation 
of art and the artists who are exploited. He was, in fact, 
singularly ready to welcome new talent, even when it 
went in new directions. His collection showed his appre- 
ciation not only of his contemporary Cézanne, but of those 
successors whom M. Blanche despises. He possessed 
pictures both by Van Gogh and Gauguin, and spoke enthu- 
siastically of them. 


More than this, there is a story which, if it is true, goes 
to show how little Degas sympathized with M. Blanche’s 
role of the heavy father. When the exhibition of Post- 
Impressionism at the Grafton Galleries in 1911 first 
revealed Cézanne and Van Gogh fully to the British 
public, M. Blanche joined audibly in the orgy of abuse 
and denunciation with which these artists were received. 
Degas, on learning of this, is reported to have said, ‘‘ Ah, 
yes, M. Blanche is like those old gentlemen who try to 
cross a busy street and get as far as the island, and then 
don’t know how to get on or to go back.’”’ And there, in 
the end, we must take leave of him, scolding, gesticulating 
with his umbrella, and calling to the police to stop the 
movement, and even adding in a final footnote an 
uncalled-for, but hardly unexpected, sneer at President 
Wilson and the League of Nations. 

I. R.N. 


NOTES ON PICTURE SALES 


The highest price at Christie’s sale of modern pictures on 
April 25 was given for a water-colour drawing dated 1839 
by Copley Fielding: Fishing Boats off Dover, 9} in. by 
134 in., £409 10s. A Moorland Scene, 74 in. by 10} in., 
dated 1824, fetched £94 10s. Among the watercolours also 
were: The Evil Spirit playing before Saul, by J. Israels, £63 ; 
an Overshot Mill, by D. Cox. £57 15s.; a Bonington at 
{35 14s.; and a Brabazon, £33 12s. A pastel by Sir William 
Orpen, 13 in. by 10} in., was sold for £51 9s. Among the 
drawings in line were Legros’s portrait of Alfred Stevens, 
fll 1ls.; one of Muirhead Bone’s, £13 13s.; and two by 
Augustus John (£16 16s. and £21) in charcoal. 


L. Alma-Tadema’s Sortant de 1’Eglise (21 in. by 154 in.) 
was the highest lot among the oil pictures at £320 5s. A 
poor drawing of daffodils by Fantin-Latour fetched £299 5s. 
Two of J. Stark’s works realized good prices: Windsor 
Forest, 17 in. by 23 in., 200 guineas ; and a woodland scene, 
9fin. by 134 in., 115 guineas. B. W. Leader’s Lodore fetched 
£164 17s.; a Constable and a Courbet 150 guineas each ; 
and a Village Scene, dated 1858, by A. Hervier, £147 10s. 
There were a number of unimportant works by J. Linnell, 
sen., J. Orrock, De Wint, Zoffany, Beechey, Cecil Lawson, 
J. Crome, Clarkson Stanfield, and others, that sold for low 
prices; and Goodall’s l'light into Egypt went for 26 guineas, 


The sale on April 16, to which we referred last week, also 
contained a number of ungainly pictures by old ‘masters, 
for which there was little bidding, and that at very low figures 
There were, however, some interesting items: A Townona 
River, by Seghers, 500 guineas; a charming interior by P. 
Codde, for which there was brisk bidding, £231 ; and a View 
of Nymeguen by Van Goyen, £131 5s. 


The portraits were of some importance. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s Mrs. Seaforth and Child, 56}in. by 44in., known 
from the engraving by Grozer, fetched 500 guineas; The 
First Earl of Carnarvon and his Family, by Gonzales Coques, 
3ljin. by 40in., £441; and Van Dyck’s large portraits of 
Charles I. and Queen Henrietta Maria, from Lord Harrington's 
collection, £357 the two. Lawrence’s portrait of Admiral 
Sotheran, 49}in. by 39}in., reached £210. A portrait of a 
gentleman in red dress, 13in. by 10in., by Holbein, went at 
£199 10s.; a portrait of a gentleman by Jerome Bosch, 14ing 
by 10}in., for £189. A Woman threading a Needle, by 
Vermeer, a Portrait of a Gentleman, by Van Dyck, and a 
portrait of a Lady, by L. de Heere, fetched £105 each. 
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Music 


THE GLASTONBURY FESTIVAL 
SCHOOL 


HE school of music and drama which Mr. Rutland 
Boughton has established at Glastonbury is one 
of the various artistic flowers that are again put- 

ting up shoots after the long winter of war. It has 
resumed work after the interval with a new spirit which 
makes its activities particularly interesting to watch. In 
its early days it was spoken of by those who knew a little 
of it as ‘‘an English Bayreuth.’’ An impression was 
created that it was founded by Mr. Boughton mainly in 
order to produce a series of music-dramas which he himself 
had composed on the subject of King Arthur, with the 
legendary associations of the place to provide a romantic 
background. Mr. Boughton himself always protested 
vigorously against this misinterpretation of his aims. It 
is true that he did write some Arthurian music-dramas 
which were produced at Glastonbury; but they were not 
his only experiments in opera; and Mr. Boughton’s own 
works were by no means the only ones that were heard 
there. The idea of an Arthurian cycle was, I fancy, not 
so much Mr. Boughton’s as that of his collaborator, Mr. 
Reginald Buckley, who provided the librettos for it. 


Mr. Buckley died during the course of the war, and 
Mr. Boughton has had little opportunity of devoting him- 
self to composition. But it is not that universal panacea, 
the war, in this particular case, which has influenced Mr. 
Boughton in a fresh direction. The new influence has 
come mainly, if not entirely, through a meeting between 
Mr. Boughton and Dr. E. H. Fellowes, who has fired 
him with a devouring enthusiasm for Elizabethan com- 
posers. And Mr. Boughton, with the quick and sym- 
pathetic perception of the true artist, has seen that a study 
of the Elizabethans might mean much more than mere 
antiquarian research. He has therefore devoted his Easter 
holiday school mainly to early English music, leaving the 
study of music-drama for the summer-time. This pre- 
liminary course was ‘‘ to concentrate on the rudiments of 
musical and dramatic study, and on the more positive 
form of both arts.’’ And Mr. Boughton points out in his 
prospectus that it is upon these preliminary studies that 
the success of the later work depends, because (and this is 
the really vital part of his plan) ‘‘ an understanding of the 
proper association of English and music—a secret pos- 
sessed by the Elizabethan composers—is one of our chief 
needs if we are to develop a distinctive national music- 
drama.”’ 

Mr. Boughton is, in fact, following the well-known 
advice of Verdi—‘‘ Tornate all antico, e sara un pro- 
gresso.’’ Verdi told his disciples to study Palestrina and 
Marcello: the young English musician must saturate him- 
self in Byrd and Purcell. The programmes of the per- 
formances seemed at first sight instructive rather than 
exciting; but the performances themselves certainly com- 
bined amusement with instruction. The most interesting 
items were a series of dances to music from the Fitz- 
william Virginal Book. They were interpreted in very 
various styles. Martin Peerson’s ‘‘ The Primerose’”’ 
delighted us mainly owing to the extreme youth of the 
prima ballerina, Mr. Boughton’s daughter, aged five. 
‘The Fall of the Leafe’’ and ‘‘ Rosa Solis’’ of Giles 
Farnaby were also danced by children with much charm 
and grace, though I could not help feeling that Elizabethan 
music demanded something a little more clear-cut and 
definite than the sinuous line of what is called ‘‘ Hellenic 
dancing.’’ By far the most successful illustration was 
‘*The Wickedness of Dancing,’’ which was a complete 
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little comedy danced to Byrd’s Variations on ‘‘O Mis- 
tresse Myne.’’ A young lover enters, serenading a lady; 
she appears and dances, but is driven back by her in- 
furiated father. A moment later she escapes and dances 
off with the young man; the father collects the neighbours 
and vents his wrath to them. The mother tries to inter- 
cede. At last she timidly starts dancing herself, as if to 
recall to her husband their own youthful gaieties. He 
begins to dance with her against his will; the lovers 
return, and receive the parental blessing while the neigh- 
bours dance round them, 

The performances at present take place in the Glaston- 
bury Assembly Rooms. The hall holds about two hundred. 
If there is to be an orchestra in addition to the pianoforte 
which at present performs its functions, the number must 
be reduced. The stage arrangements are inconvenient to 
the last degree. On one occasion a performance was 
given in the Crispin Hall at Street, a village three miles 
from Glastonbury. This is a modern building which wil 
hold about four or five hundred, well planned with a view 
to stage performances. Some of the inhabitants of Street 
are of opinion that the Festival School should transfer 
itself to Street altogether, and suggest that the inhabitants 
of Street, who are mostly factory workers, are much more 
interested in music and drama than those of Glastonbury. 
The main drawback of Street is that it is even more 
difficult of access than Glastonbury itself. The best plan 
would probably be for the school to secure a site and erect 
some sort of temporary theatre of its own. 

Another matter of importance is the orchestra. At 
present Mr. Boughton himself is obliged to play every- 
thing on a pianoforte. Not even a string qcartet can 
be raised locally. If Glastonbury were better provided 
with railway facilities it might be possible to collect players 
of all sorts from Bath, Taunton, Bridgwater, and other 
towns in the neighbourhood. Or could not some system 
be devised to tempt instrumentalists, amateur or profes- 
sional, to come to Glastonbury, as others do, to attend 
the classes and rehearsals of the school and work regu- 
larly together for a few weeks of preparation? Professor 
Allen has often used his Oxford orchestra as the nucleus 
of small orchestras at Petersfield and other places where 
he conducts choral festivals, and it ought to be equally 
possible to start some similar organization in the West 
of England. 

Needless to say, Mr. Boughton is the life and soul of the 
Festival. To understand what that means one must go 
to rehearsals, ag well as to the performances. He has 
no deputies. Miss Christina Walshe is in charge of the 
costumes and scenery, Miss Florence Jolley and Miss 
Marjorie Gilmour direct the dancing; but Mr. Boughton 
is always at the pianoforte himself, and though always 
at the pianoforte he seems to have his eye on every detail 
and to take complete command of the whole. At the end 
of a long day’s work he may perhaps play a few wrong 
notes which betray how strenuous his labours have been ; 
but however tired he may be, he is always good-tempered, 
always inspiring, and full of happy suggestion. What 
he wants is intelligent people to come and work under 
him—or rather, I think he himself would say, to work 
with him. The Glastonbury School might in this way, 
and ought to, become the parent of any number of similar 
schools in different parts of the country, if only local 
people in each place would undertake to be responsible 
for the financial side of the enterprise. At present the 
Glastonbury School is run at a loss, and depends upon 
the generosity of a few guarantors. Fortunately it is a 
generosity which really can be depended upon; but it is 
highly probable that if the school was organized on a 
larger and more courageous scale, it might eventually 
become self-supporting. Epwarp J. Dent. 
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Drama 
STAGE LIGHTING 


HE paper on “ Light and Colour in relation to 

I Stage Effects,’’ read by Mr. J. B. Fagan two 

or three weeks ago to the Illuminating Engin. 
eering Society, led to a disappointing discussion. It had 
seemed to be an opportunity for a technical examination 
of a problem which has hitherto been more seriously 
attacked in Germany and Russia than in England. One 
had hoped that producers would have formulated the needs 
against which their experience of the theatre had brought 
them, and that the engineers would in reply have sug- 
gested methods of meeting them. Instead of this, the 
evening was spent in fruitless historical controversies and 
vapid esthetic arguments. ‘*‘ How were the Elizabethan 
masques lighted? When were footlights first used on the 
English stage? Are spot-lights unnatural? Is it artistic 
to employ a moon with a face photographed from the 
real moon, and attached to a lamp driven across the scene 
by clockwork at precisely the correct speed?’’ Such 
questions discussed by eminent engineers like Mr. Digby, 
and even by eminent dramatic critics like Mr. Archer, 
do not lead far. 

The confusion in the ewsthetic argumentations on this 
subject, as on others, arises chiefly from the desire to 
discover some criterion which will be of absolutely general 
validity. If we know as an axiom that all lighting effects 
ought to be ‘“ natural’’ or “‘ significant’’ or “ har- 
monious,’’ we shall be able with very little consideration 
to proceed to particulars and select some effects as 
approaching our ideal, and dismiss others as inconsistent 
with it. But though it is conceivable that some such 
axiomatic generalization may be taken as the basis for 
our judgments of certain forms of art, it is quite clear 
that this cannot be done in the case of stage lighting, 
which is not in itself an art, but merely a component of 
the complex art of the stage. Any judgment upon a 
particular example of stage lighting must be wholly 
dependent on its relation to the play which is being 
performed. 

The uses of light upon the stage may, quite artificially, 
be regarded from two points of view. The light may be 
considered as an illuminating agent; that is, as a means 
which enables effects to be produced by other elements 
in the performance—by the scenery, for instance, and 
especially by the actor’s appearance. In the second place 
the light may be considered as itself producing a direct 
effect upon the mind of the spectator; and this may be 
described in suburban diction as the ‘‘ psychological ”’ 
effect of lighting. It might be thought that as regards 
the first of these aspects some general rules could be laid 
down, but even this is hardly possible. It might be sug- 
gested that there is a minimum of illumination required 
by the stage in any play, and that below this point the 
audience’s attention cannot be secured. But even apart 
from extreme cases (such as the Stepney Gas Chamber 
in ‘* Sherlock Holmes,’’ where a stage lighted only by 
a glowing cigar-end held the audience riveted), both the 
degree and the kind of illumination essential must vary 
greatly with different sorts of play. In one in which the 
main interest is psychological the movements of the actor’s 
face must never be obscured; but in a ballet the feet may 
he more important thap,.the face—which is no doubt one 
reason why M. Diaghileff has never followed the fashion- 
able demand for abolishing the foot-lights. As regards 
the second asnect of lighting, general rules are even more 
impossible. The onlv excuse for allowing the lighting 
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to stray beyond its old limits of mere illumination is that 
it shall be used to reinforce the Stimmung of the scene 
as a whole. It must therefore be capable of following 
not only the variations of tone between the first act of the 
«Walkure’’and the sccond, but also the much more funda- 
mental difference between a Wagnerian opera and a 
Restoration comedy. No one who has seen the ‘‘ Cherry 
Orchard ’’’ at Moscow can doubt that it is rightly produced 
in an ultra-realistic style, but no one would wish to apply 
the same style to an Aeschylean tragedy; and each will 
need a radically different system of lighting. Again, both 
the realistic and the imaginative production resemble one 
another in one important respect: they aim at creating 
an illusion in the spectator’s mind and at making him in 
some sense forget that he is in a theatre. In arriving at 
this result the lighting may be made to play an important 
part. But there are some theatrical productions in which 
the creation of this illusion is either unnecessary or even 
undesirable. There might, for instance, be spectacular 
performances depending purely upon beauty of form, 
colour, and movement. And there are performances 
whose effects seem to be entirely theatrical, and actually 
require the spectator to remember that he is sitting in a 
theatre; such are the Italian operas of the early nineteenth 
century and the imposing classical ballets which were 
flourishing till recently in _Russia. The problems of 
lighting connected with this non-illusory group are again 
entirely different, and in the last-mentioned members of it 
nothing will do short of the full paraphernalia of the 
conventional stage as we know it here to this very day. 

If, however, no fundamental rules can be laid down as 
to the uses of light (either in its illuminating or in its 
‘psychological ’’ aspect) which will enable the producer 
to draw up and present to the engineer his definite require- 
ments for the ideal lighting system, yet co-operation 
between the two will bring solutions to a number of 
questions, touching both sides of the problem, and having 
a fairly general application. On the one hand, perhaps, 
they will discover how the face of an actor can best be 
illuminated so as to show the play of his features; and 
on the other hand they will arrive at the best means of 
giving the audience an impression of a realistically lighted 
out-of-doors scene. They will deal, too, with the difficult 
task of co-ordinating the two uses of their medium—of 
preventing the ‘‘ psychological ’’ effect from interfering 
with the illumination, or the illumination from destroying 
the ‘‘ psychological ’’’ effect—of preventing the carefully 
planned shadows on the battlements of the castle 
from obscuring the prince’s face, and the diffused glow 
in the back drawing-room from knocking the bottom out 
of the single oil-lamp which pretends to light it. 

And if this piece meal method of progress seems tire- 
some, and if some one system of lighting (such as the 
Fortuny) seems to give an answer to many of the worst 
questions, patience must still be advised. It must not be 
forgotten that the ultimate test of the merits of the lighting 
installation (as of the producer’s mind) will be its flexi- 
bility and applicability to the greatest possible variety 
of plays. Any attempt to put Sophocles, Congreve, and 
Ibsen on to the Procrustes bed of a single ideal system 
of lighting must be firmly resisted. 

a: Be 


On May 19 the Carl Rosa Opera Com; any will begin a four 
weeks’ season in English at the King’s Theatre, Hammer- 
smith. Among selections from their repertoire to be given 
during the first week will be ‘‘ La Tosca,’’ ‘‘ Faust,’’ ‘‘ Madame 
Butterfly,’ ‘“‘ Mignon,” ‘‘Il Trovatore,’’ ‘‘ Carmen” and 
“Tales of Hoffmann.’ On Friday, May 23, ‘‘ Stella Maris,”’ 
by Alfred de Keyser, will be presented for the first time in 
London. This opera was recently produced at the Roval 
Court Theatre, Liverpool. 
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Foreign Literature 
LETTERS FROM FRANCE 


II.—THE INTELLECTUAL CRISIS 


WROTE the other day that peace is the war which 
I admits in its process acts of love and creation: it is 

therefore something more complex and more obscure 
than what is called war, as life is more obscure and 
more profound than death. But the commencement 
and starting of peace are more obscure than peace itself, as 
the fecundation and origin of life are more mysterious than 
the functioning of the organism once made and adapted. 
To-day everyone has a perception of this mystery as of an 
actual sensation; undoubtedly some men perceive their 
own selves as a positive part of this mystery ; and perhaps 
there is someone whose sensibility is clear, fine and rich 
enough to read in itself phases of our destiny more advanced 
than our actual destiny. 

This is not my ambition. The things of the world only 
interest me in relation to the intellect: everything in 
relation to the intellect. Bacon would say that this 
intellect is an Jdolon. I agree, but I have not found a 
better. Therefore I think about the establishment of peace 
in so far as it interests the intellect and the things of the 
intellect. This point of view is false, for it separates the 
mind from all other activities; but this abstraction and 
this falsification are inevitable. Every point of view is 
false. 

A first thought emerges. For us the idea of culture, of 
intelligence and of masterpieces stands in a very old 
relation—so old that we seldom hark back so far—to the 
idea of Europe. The other parts of the world have had 
admirable civilizations, poets of the first rank, builders, and 
even men of science. But no other part of the world has 
possessed this singular property : the most intense emissive 
power combined with the most intense power of absorption. 
Everything has come to Europe,and everything has come 
out of it; or nearly everything. 

The present moment poses this capital question: Is 
Europe to keep her pre-eminence in all provinces? Will 
Europe become what she is in reality, that is, a little 
promontory of the continent of Asia? Or will Europe 
remain what she seems to be, that is, the precious part of 
the terrestrial universe, the pearl of the sphere, the brain of 
a vast body? In order to make plain the rigour of this 
alternative, let me here put forward a kind of fundamental 
theorem. 

Look at a globe, and at all the habitable earth on 
it. This habitable earth is divided into regions, and there 
is in each of these regions a certain density of population, 
a certain quality of men. To each of these regions corre- 
sponds a certain natural richness—a more or less fertile 
soil, a more Or less precious sub-soil, a more or less watered 
territory, more or less easy to provide with transport. 

All these characteristics permit of our classifying at any 
epoch the regions of which we speak, in such a way that at 
any time the state of the living earth can be defined by a 
system ct inequalities between the inhabited regions of its 
surface. At every instant the history of the following 
instant depends or. this given inequality. 

Let us now examine, not this theoretical classification, 
but the classification which existed up to yesterday in fact. 
We perceive a very remarkable thing which is extremely 
familiar to us: the little European region has stood for 
centuries at the head of the classification. In spite of its 
small extent, and although the richness of its soil is not 
extraordinary, it dominates the picture. By what miracle ? 
Certainly the miracle must reside in the quality of its 
population. This quality must compensate for the smaller 
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number of men, the smaller number of square miles, the 
smaller number of tons of minerals assigned to Europe. 
Put in one scale of a balance the Empire of the Indies, in 
the other the United Kingdom, and the scale with the 
lighter weight in it goes down. 

That is a very extraordinary rupture of equilibrium. 
But its consequences are more extraordinary still: they 
will lead us to expect a progressive change in the*inverse 
sense. 

We suggested a moment ago that the quality of the men 
must determine the pre-eminence of Europe. I cannot 
‘ analyse this quality in detail ; but on a summary examina- 
tion I find that an active eagerness, an ardent and dis- 
interested curiosity,a happy blend of imagination and 
logical rigour, a certain scepticism that is not pessimistic, 
a mysticism that is not resigned, are the most specifically 
active characteristics of the European psyche. 

A single example of this spirit ; but a first-class example, 
and of the very first importance. Greece—for we must 
place in Europe the whole of the Mediterranean littoral ; 
Smyrna and Alexandria are in Europe, as Athens and 
Marseilles are in Europe—Greece invented geometry. It 
was an insensate enterprise : we are still disputing as to the 
possibility of that madness. 

What had to be done to realize this fantastic creation ? 
Remember that neither the Egyptians nor the Chinese, nor 
the Chaldeans, nor the Hinds accomplished it. Remember 
that it was a passionate adventure, a conquest a thousand 
times more precious and positively more poetical than that 
of the Golden Fleece. No sheepskin is worth the Pytha- 
gorean proposition. It was an enterprise demanding gifts 
most commonly incompatible. It needed Argonauts of the 
mind, stout pilots who could be neither lost in their thoughts 
nor distracted by their impressions. Neither the fragility 
of the premises which bore them, nor the subtlety nor the 
infinity of the inferences they explored, could trouble them. 
They were equidistant from the variable Negroes and the 
indefinite Fakirs. They achieved the delicate and im- 
probable adjustment of common language to precise 
reasoning ; the analysis of very complicated motor and 
visual operations ; the correspondence of these operations 
to linguistic and grammatical propositions. They trusted 
to the word to convey them, at once blind and clear-sighted, 
into space . . . And this space itself became every century 
a richer and more surprising creation, as thought entered 
into more complete possession of itself and gained more 
confidence in the marvellous reason and the initial delicacy 
which had provided it with incomparable instruments : 
definitions, axioms, theorems, problems, &c. 

It would need a whole book to treat it as it should be 
treated. I only wished to define in a few words one of the 
characteristic acts of the European genius. This very 
example brings me back easily to my thesis. 

I was arguing that the inequality that has existed so 
long in favour of Europe was bound by its own effects to 
change progressively into an inequality of a contrary kind. 
I called this by the ambitious name of a fundamental 
theorem. 

How can this proposition be established ? I take the 
same example, the geometry of the Greeks, and I ask the 
reader to consider through the ages the effects of this 
discipline. We see it, little by little, very slowly but very 
surely, acquire such an authority that all inquiries, all 
acquired experiences, inevitably tend to borrow its quality 
of rigour from it, its scrupulous economy of “‘ matter,’’ its 
automatic generality, its subtle methods, and that infinite 
prudence which permits its maddest audacities . . Modern 
science is the product of this education in the grand style. 

But once produced, once tried and rewarded by its 
material applications, our science, become a means of 
power, a means of concrete domination, a stimulant of 


wealth, an instrument for exploiting the planetary riches 
ceases to be an end in itself and an artistic activity, 
Knowledge, which was a value in itself, becomes an exchan . 
value. The utility of knowledge makes knowledge g 
commodity, desired no longer by a few very distinguisheg 
amateurs, but by Everybody. 

This commodity, then, will be prepared in forms more 
and more manageable or comestible ; it will be distributeg 
to a more and more numerous clientéle ; it will become an 
article of commerce, an article of export, one that is 
imitated and produced to some extent everywhere. The 
result is that the inequality which used to exist between 
the regions of the world in regard to the mechanic arts, the 
applied sciences, the scientific means of war or peace—an 
inequality upon which the predominance of Europe was 
founded—tends gradually to disappear. Thus the claggj- 
fication of the habitable regions of the world tends to 
become such that brute material grandeur, the elements of 
statistics, numbers,—population, area, raw materials— 
at last exclusively determine the classification of the 
departments of the globe. Thus the balance which inclined 
to our side, although we appeared the lighter, begins to lift 
us gently again, as though we had foolishly passed the 
mysterious aid which was with us into the other scale, 
We have stupidly made the forces again proportional to the 
masses. 

Moreover, this phenomenon, which is just beginning, can 
be connected with the phenomenon which may be observed 
within each several nation, which consists in the diffusion 
of culture and in the access to culture of larger and larger 
categories of individuals. 

To attempt to foresee the consequences of this diffusion, 
to examine whether it must, or must not, necessarily produce 
a degradation, would be to attempt a delightfully compii- 
cated problem of intellectual physics. 

The charm of this problem for the speculative spirit comes 
first from its resemblance 'o the physical fact of dif usion, 
and then from the brusque change of this resemblance into 
a profound difference, the moment the thinker returns to 
his original object, which is men and not molecules. 

A drop of wine that falls into water hardly colours it, 
and tends to disappear after forming a rose-coloured cloud. 
This is the physical fact. But now suppose that, a few 
instants after this disappearance and this return to lim- 
pidity, we saw here and there, in the vessel of what seemed 
to have become pure water again, drops of dark pure wine 
form, how astonished we should be ! 

This miracle of Cana is not impossible in intellectual and 
social physics. Then we speak of genius, and oppose 
genius to diffusion. 

A moment ago we were considering a curious balance 
which moved contrary to weight. We are now watching 
a liquid system pass, as if spontaneously, from the homo- 
geneous to the heterogeneous, from an intimate mixture 
to complete separation. . . These are the paradoxical 
images which give the simplest and most practical 
representation of the réle played in the world by what has 
been called—for five or ten thousand years—Mind. 

But the European mind, or at least its most precious 
elements—are they capable of total diffusion? The 
phenomenon of the exploitation of the globe, the pheno- 
menon of the equalization of techniques, and the demo- 
cratic phenomenon, which lead one to expect a diminitio 
capitis of Europe—are they to be considered as irrecoverable 
decisions of destiny ? Or have we some liberty against 
this menacing conspiracy of things ? 

Perhaps we create this liberty by searching for it. But 
for such an inquiry we must abandon for a time the 
consideration of wholes and study in the thinking individual 


the struggle between personal and social life. 
PAUL VALERY. 
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BENEDETTO CROCE ON HIS 
NATIVE CITY 


SToRIE E LEGGENDE NAPOLETANE. Da Benedetto Croce. (Bari: 
Laterza. 12 lire.) 


might often prove an interesting, even a profitable 

subject of inquiry. The bent of the average Devon 
boy towards the sea is doubtless determined more by 
circumstances than by hero-worship of Drake and the 
sea-dogs of the spacious days. But there are cases where 
there are reasonable grounds for doubt, and the present 
writer confesses that he has found himself wondering more 
than once how much of Croce’s devotion to the philosophy 
of Giambattista Vico and the esthetic criticism of 
Francesco De Sanctis is due to local patriotism, and how 
much to the similarity of outlook that naturally exists 
between men of the same province, or the same kingdom, 
as Naples was to within living memory. For some reason 
the South has tended to take the lead in speculative thought 
in Italy, as has Scotland in our own island, and Croce 
himself has nobly carried on the tradition. But would a 
Florentine, let us say, ora Venetian have approached these 
masters with the same enthusiasm ? 

However this may be, Croce is a Neapolitan of the 
Neapolitans, and in the days when he laboured diligently 
in the fields of scholarly research he devoted no small 
portion of his energies to investigating the past history of 
Naples. Indeed, though most of the contents of this 
volume is of an earlier date, he is still willing to take an 
occasional holiday in his old haunts and describe a 
medieval diary to his fellow-scholars, or show us the 
view from his study-window in its historical setting. And 
does it not look out on the Palazzo Filomarino, where he 
has piously gathered relics of Vico, an “‘ emperor ”’ in the 
world of thought whom he regards as in every way worthy 
to follow in the footsteps of Charles V. in the palace ? 

Croce, remembers Naples before the sweeping alterations 
of the last half-century had changed its appearance almost 
as thoroughly as they improved its sanitary condition, in 
the interests of which they were carried out. He has strolled 

ncopp’a li scuoglie de messé Lunar o. 


In imagination he can sink the Via Caracciolo, the Piazza 
Umberto I., and a good half of the Villa in the sea and 
clear the rest of it of plants and fountains. He can bring 
the sea front back to its old shape and the purpose for 
which it was intended, restoring it almost as it appeared 
in the fifteenth century, with which so much of this 
volume is concerned. Modern improvements have swept 
away most of the landmarks of that admirable story of 
Boccaccio which Croce calls the ‘“‘ Three Adventures of 
Andreuccio of Perugia,” and which he regards as the most 
truly Neapolitan in the ‘‘ Decameron.” But he is pretty 
successful in ferreting them out ; and one street, the Vico 
Freddo, leading off the once famous Rua Catalana 
mentioned in the tale, 

With the arch that gives access to it, the balconies decorated 
with plants, the water-melons hanging from the outside walls of the 
houses, the washing stretched across it from window to window 
ona cord, the fowls scratching at will on the pavement below, is 
an unspoiled corner of the harbour quarter as it was in the old days. 
And he records a few incidents of which Boccaccio had 
made use in his story. 

When he catches a glimpse of San Francesco delle 
Monache from his window, Croce obviously likes to let his 
thoughts wander to that group of would-be religious 
reformers who centred in it, while it was the home of their 
leader. Ariosto’s Giulia Gonzaga. Nota few of them 
went into exile, while another, Pietro Carnesecchi, a 
devoted admirer of Giulia Gonzaga, was beheaded and 


T° influence of local patriotism upon a man’s career 
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burnt on the Ponte S. Angelo—a fate which Pius V. 
declared should have overtaken the lady herself, had she 
lived to be tried. When one turns to the strictly historical 
papers, one begins to sympathize with Loise De Rosa 
the gossiping old diarist, whose recollections speak to Croce 
as clearly as a phonograph. He lived to a great age, and 
believed himself to have fallen upon evil days. But when 
he remembered the terrible misfortunes he had seen 
overtaking the highest in the land, he gave thanks for his 
own lot. King Ferrandino of Aragon is cut off by malaria 
amid the tears of a whole nation at the height of his 
successes against the French; and Isabella del Balzo 
appears to have been crowned queen merely in order to 
see her husband carried into captivity in France. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the historical essays is 
that on Lucrezia d’Alagno of Torre del Greco, the virtuous, 
strong-minded, pure-hearted mistress of Alfonso of Aragon. 
She was received with almost regal honours by the Pope, 
though he refused to grant Alfonso the divorce she came 
to Rome to obtain ; and Alfonso’s death cheated her by a 
couple of months of the crown that would have become her 
so well. Few dowager queens born in the purple could 
have carried matters with so high a hand as she did after 
the death of her sovereign ; and she had made such good 
use of her opportunities during his life that she was able 
to maintain her position with becoming dignity during the 
rest of her long life as guest of the Venetian Republic. 

These stories owe little to their telling. True to -his 
principles, Croce sets out what he has to say with absolute 
impartiality. For him the past is ‘‘ dead, quite dead,” and 
he has no more sympathy with those who would try to 
make it live again for us than for the stray ghosts that 
still manage to eke out a precarious existence in an old 
palace here and there, in spite of the clear, hard light of the 
Naples of to-day. He belongs to the strict documentary 
school. By working over the old ground he may find new 
material which will remove some of the accretions of 
legend that have grown round his subject, and enable us 
to substitute a better and truer account. As a child, he 
tells us, he was fond of the story of Niccolé Pesce, the boy 
who was more at home in the water than on land and 
could travel long distances in the bellies of big fish. And 
what better home could there be for him than Naples ? 
But he destroys all the Neapolitan foundations of the legend 
as ruthlessly as he does those of the Castelnuovo crocodile. 
For him it is enough that we understand the past, and plain 
historical facts need only be stated clearly in order to be 
understood. In the paper on the chapel which Sannazaro 
built at his villa on his return to Naples after loyally 
attending his master, Federico d’Aragona, till his death in 
captivity at Plessis lés Tours, we find more of the Croce 
we know to-day. He stays a moment to justify the poet 
against the many attacks that have been levelled against 
his once popular Arcadia, and in order to make us under- 
stand, he has to explain :— 

Sannazaro’s compositions, both in Latin and Italian, are a mosaic, 
not because he has no feelings of his own or because he is unable 
to express them in an individual manner, but because his feelings 
as a man and his feeling of respect for the ancient forms are in 
perfect harmony ; and it is not from narrow pedantry or from any 
afiectation, but almost as an act of religion, that he weds his 
feelings to those forms, since they are for him actual feeling, nay. 
the deepest feeling and the very reason of his whole mental 
existence. 


uw ©. & 


It is understood that the History of the Guards Division 
has been entrusted to Colonel A. M. Murray,C.B.,M.V.O., whose 
object will be to co-ordinate the war services of the division 
as a whole in a form suitable for the general public, as well 
as for the officers and ranks of the Guards regiments. It 
is hoped that the book will be completed by the Autumn. 
The publishers are Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 
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LETTERS OF ANTON TCHEHOV 


Translated by S. KoTettansky and KaTHERINE MANSFIELDe 
IV. 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO His SISTER, 


MARIE PAVLOVNA. 
(22 June, 1888, Feodosia) 


ESTERDAY I went to see Aivasovsky {a famous 
painter} at Shah-Marnay, about 25 versts from 

here. It is a sumptuous estate, almost like a 

place in a fairy-tale; one could see its like in Persia. 
Aivasovsky himself, a hale and hearty old man of 75, 
is a cross between a good-natured Armenian and a dread- 
fully self-important bishop ; he is full of his own dignity ; 
he has soft white hands which he extends to you with the 
manners of a general. Clever he is not, but a complex 
nature and one worth studying. In his own self he 
manages to combine a general, as well as a bishop, an artist, 
an Armenian, and a naive grandpapa and an Othello. 
His wife is a young and very pretty woman whom he keeps 
with a tight rein. He is friendly with sultans, shahs, 
emirs. Together with Glinka he composed “ Ruslan and 
Ludmila.”’ He was Pushkin’s friend, but he has never 
reat Pushkin. All his life he has not read a single book. 
When one suggests that he should read something, he 
says, ‘‘ Why should I read if I have my own opinions ? ”’ 

I spent the day and dined with him. The dinner was 
very long drawn out with endless toasts. During it, by 
the way, I was introduced to N. . . ., a woman doctor, the 
wife of a well-known professor. She isa stout, fat tened 
up lump of meat. If she was naked and painted with 
green paint she would look like a marsh frog. After my 
talk with her, I, mentally, struck her off the roll of 
medicine. : 

I saw a number of women. The best of them is S. 
|Souvorin’s wife’. She talks a lot of nonsense, but if she 
wishes to be serious she talks cleverly and independently. 
She is sunk to the ears in the writings of Tolstoi, and 
therefore with all her soul she cannot abide modern litera- 
ture. When one talks books with her one feels that 
Korolenko, Byejezky, myself and the others are her 
personal enemies. She has an uncommon talent for 
talking nonsense without stopping, and also for talking 
so cleverly and amusingly that one can listen to her all 
day without being bored, as one can listen to a canary. 
On the whole she is an interesting, intelligent and nice 
creature. In the evenings she sits on the sand by the 
sea and weeps; in the mornings she giggles and sings 
gipsy love-songs. 


FROM A LETTER TO SOUVORIN. 
(11 September, 1888, Moscow.) 


You advise me not to hunt two hares at once and not 
to dream of continuing to practise medicine. I do not 
see why, even in the literal sense, one should not hunt 
two hares. As long as you've got the hounds, why not— 
hunt away? Probably what I do lack is hounds, but I 
feel more confident and more contented when I realize 
that I have two occupations, not one. Medicine is my 


legal wife, and literature is my mistress. When I am bored . 


with one I spend the night with the other. But this is 
an ‘‘irregular ”’ life: nevertheless, it is not So tedious, 
and neither loses anything by my preaching. If I had 
not medicine, I should hardly devote my leisure and my 
superfluous thoughts to literature. There is no discipline 
in me. 
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To A. N. PLESHTCHEYEV. 
(15 September, 1888, Moscow. ) 


. . . With regard to the Garshin book {a collection of 
stories and articles devoted to the memory of Garshin) 
I do not know what to say to you. I have no mind not 
to contribute. First, I love such men as the deceased 
Garshin with all my soul, and consider it my duty to 
proclaim publicly my sympathies with them; second 
in the last days of his life Garshin took a great interest 
in me, and I cannot forget that; thirdly, to refuse to 
contribute to the book would be acting in uncomradelike 
fashion; in fact, behaving like a pig. I feel all this to 
the marrow of my bones—but imagine my absurd situation ! 
I have not one single subject, not even a little one, suitable 
for such a book. 

All I have is either trivial, or very amusing, or too long 

‘ ° ° So 
I had one little thing, but I used that in the form of a 
short sketch for the Novoye Vremya, with whom I am 
ear-deep in debt. 

Stay, I have one other: a young man, of the Garshin 
type, above the average, honest, and deeply sensitive, 
happens to visit a brothel for the first time in his life, 
About such subjects one must speak seriously, therefore 
all things in the story are called by their proper names. 
Perhaps I'll be able to write it so that it will produce, 
as I should like it to do, a depressing effect ; perhaps it 
will turn out well and suit the book. But, my dear friend, 
can you promise me that neither the censorship nor the 
editors themselves will cut anything out of it which I 
consider important ? The book is to be illustrated; it 
is subject, therefore, to censorship. If you can promise 
me that not a single word will be cut, I can write that story 
in two evenings. But if you cannot promise that, then 
wait a week for my final answer; perhaps I shall hit on 
another subject. 


All honour to Schedrin and Scheylov, who write much! 
It's certainly better to write much than not to write at 
all, and your reproach directed to the young writers is 
fully deserved. On the other hand, it does not suit every 
writer to be prolific. Take myself, for instance. During 
this last year I have written ‘‘ The Steppe,” “ Fires,” 
one play, two vaudevilles, a number of short stories, 
and I began a novel. . . . well? If those hundred tons 
of sand were washed the result would be (putting the 
money I received for them aside) about five ounces of gold. 


M. RENE BoytesveE is the most recent entrant into the 
French Academy. The discours de reception delivered by 
M. Henri de Régnier, was printed in full in the Temps of 
March 21. It is of some historic interest, for M. de Régnier, 
with an admirable loyalty, took occasion to sound the praises 
of the Symbolist cenacles of 1887-1900, contrasting his own 
frequentation of them with M. Boylesve’s solitary apprentice 
ship to letters. It is certainly the first time that the French 
Academy, in solemn session, has heard from thx lips of one 
of its own members such words as these 

Saluons les Kemy de Gourmont et les Albert Samain, 
les Jean Moréas, les Jules Laforgue, les Stuagt Merrill, 
les Pierre Quillard et les Ephraim Mikhael, les Hugues 
Rebell et les Marcel Schwob et vous, Jean de Tinan, et 
vous, Charles Guérin, pour ne pas parler des survivants. 
Associons—les aux hautes et glorieuses mémoires d’ un 
Villiers de l'Isle-Adam, d’un Stephane Mallarmé, d’un 
Paul Verlaine. 

This may be said to mark the definitive recognition of the 
Symbolist movement by the “ immortal Certainly, it 
was necessary that one of the despised and rejected schoo! 
should enter the Academy to accord the recognition, which, 
nevertheless, marks a minor epoch in the evolution of French 
literature. 
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wy 


ist of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association 


The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class; the 
second one of the sub-divisions, and so on. 


Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


A dagger before an author’s name indicates a cheap edition. The 
necessity of economizing space compels us to omit comments on 
a certain number of books, and to abridge occasionally the biblio- 
gtaphical descriptions. 


GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, MAGAZINES, ENCYCLOPEDIAS, &c. 


Aberystwyth : Summer School of Library Service, 1918 
Report of the Directors and Inaugural Address, ‘‘ The 
National Aspect of the Welsh Records,’’ by Hubert 
Hall. Aberdeen, Univ. Press, 1919. 10 in. 33 pp. 
paper. 0207 

The second Summer School at Aberystwyth was not quite 
so well attended as that in 1917, but the lecturers report 
even more satisfactorily on the class-work. 


*The Quarterly Review, No. 459. April. Murray, 1919. 8} in. 
260 pp. paper, 6,. 050 
Many readers will regard Mr. Bosanquet’s paper on Professor 
Croce’s philosophy, Sir W. Ridgeway’s ‘‘ Ancestor Worship 
and the Chinese Drama,’’ and Mr. V. Lucas’s account of 
David Williams, the founder of the Royal Literary Fund, as 
among the most attractive items in the new number of the 
Quarterly. There are good papers also upon Epimenides 
(Sir W. M. Ramsay), ‘ The Mysticism of Plotinus’’ (Evelyn 
Underhill), the ‘‘ Life and Liberty ’’ movement in the Church 
of England (Canon Glazebrook), and other subjects. 


200 RELIGION. 


The Constructive Quarterly, vol. 7, No. 25, March. Milford, 
1919. 94 in. 192 pp. paper, 3/ n. 205 
The contents of the current number of this journal are of 
varied interest. The sacramental views of St. Paul, in the 
terms of his day, are dealt with by Dr. Burton Scott Easton, 
who considers that no conclusion can be drawn from the 
Apostle’s statements as to his conception of the exact nature 
of Christ’s eucharistic presence. Baptism, says Dr. Easton, 
was regarded by St. Paul as effecting ‘‘a death and burial 
of the believer's earthly nature, with a resurrection into the 
sinless life of heaven.’’ Principal Forsyth has an impressive 
paper on “‘ The Inner Life of Christ.’’ Dr. William Temple, 
dealing with ‘‘ The World’s Need of the Church,”’ argues that 
the Church of England must ‘‘ become capable, as now it is 
not capable, of directing its own life.’’ The Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Edinburgh discusses the theology 
of the late Professor James Dedney, Principal of the Glasgow 
College. And there is other good matter. 


Jupp (William jJ.). Wortps not REALISED: a study of the 
human personality in the light (or shadow) of its 
unfulfilled possibilities. Headley [1919]. 7} in. 94 pp. 
paper, 2/- cloth, 2/6 n. 218 

Man's life and destiny, in relation to possibilities of personal 
achievement and realization beyond the present stage of 
conscious activity, have occupied much of the author's thought 
for some vears past, and the results .of his consideration of 
these problems are set forth in this book 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


Jones Henry Arthur). Patriotism AND PoPpuLAR EpvucaTIon: 
with some thoughts upon English work and English play, 
our evening amusements, Shakespeare and the condition 
of our theatres, slang, children of the stage, the training 


of actors, English politics before the war, national training 
for national defence, war and design in nature, the 
League of Nations, the future world policy of America, 
Capital and Labour, religion, reconstruction, the great 
commandments, social prophets and social prophecy, 
competition and co-operation, the biologist and the 
social reformer, hand labour and brain labour, school 
teachers and rag-pickers, internationalism, and many 
other interesting matters, in a letter to the Rt. Hon. H. 
A. L. Fisher, President of the Board of Education. 
Chapman & Hall, 1919. 9 in. 286 pp. 3/6 n. 372 
The eminent playwright fully describes his book on the 
title-page, and it remains only to add that he pleads for 
practical education which would turn out good carpenters 
and good citizens, and has no patience with modern ideas 
that, as he considers, have put the majority of working-men 
‘in open rebellion against the plainest economic laws.” 


*Massingham (Harold J.). PEOPLE AND KinGs: an attempt 
to connect art and humanity. Headley, 1919. 8 in. 
223 pp. 6/- 304 

Having grumbled in his first chapter, with insight, vigour, 
and delightful eloquence, at ‘‘ this albuminous clot,’’ the 
journalist-ridden mob-mind, the author becomes more 
constructive in his criticism of the world as itis. Like Samuel 

Butler, he utters a warning against the domination of 

mechanism—disguised under the attractive names of organiza- 

tion, efficiency, and the rest. 


*Watson (John). THE STATE IN PEACE AND War. Glasgow, 
MacLelose, 1919. S8in. 308 pp. bibliog. ind., 7/6 n. 301 
The author follows the evolution of political ideas from the 
origin of the city-state to the rise of the modern nation-state, 
and then concisely expresses his view of the true principle of 
the latter organization. The world-state, the Roman Empire 
and the Middle Ages; theories of the State from Machiavelli 
to Grotius ; the conceptions of Hobbes, Spinoza, and Locke, 
of Rousseau, Kant, Bentham, the Mills, Herbert Spencer, 
Nietzsche, Haeckeland Treitschke; the rights of the individual ; 
Socialism, and international relations in peace and war are 
successively passed in review by the author, who does not omit 
to discuss the proposals for a League of Nations. 


Wilson (Woodrow). THE State: elements of historical and 
practical politics. Special edition, revised to December, 
1918, by Edward Elliott. D.C. Heath and Harrap, 1919. 
8} in. 560 pp. bibliogs., 10/6 n. 321 

In this edition of President Wilson’s work the chapters 

dealing with the origins, objects, forms, and functions of 
government, and with the nature of law, have been retained ; 
but as the purpose of the book is to set forth the characteristics 
of the Governments of the fifteen chief belligerent Powers, 
the chapters relating to ancient Greece, Rome, Norway, and 
Sweden have been omitted, while new chapters upon Serbia, 
Bulgaria, modern Greece, and other States, are added, 
together with a concluding chapter, ‘‘ After the War.’’ The 
original sections on England, France, the United States, 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland have been revised. The 
Governments of Germany and Austria are described as they 
were in 1914; and a statement is appended in regard to their 
condition at the beginning of December, 1918. In the final 
chapter democracy is well defined as the “ realization of 
human rights through the agency of government in channels 
determined by the popular will.’’ Professor Elhott states that 
his brother-in-law has declared that the United States can 
never again be a neutral in a great European war. “ The 
world has become too closely knit together for us to pursue in 
the future the policy of isolation 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


*Deshumbert (Marius). ALPHABETICAL FRENCH-ENGLISH, 
ENGLISH-FRENCH List OF TECHNICAL MILITARY TERMS 
FOR MILITARY STUDENTS; revised by E. Ruf and A. 
Noblet. Nutt, 1919. 5in. 205 pp., 3/6 n 443 
Those who know the pitfalls of translating technical terms 
and the deceptiveness of what seem obvious equivalents will 
appreciate the value of this addition to the military library, 
to which 2 congratulatory preface is contributed by Col. F. 
Maurice, R.A. 
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500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


*Bower (F. 0.). BoTANy OF THE LIVING PLANT. Macmillan> 
1919. 9 in. 590 pp., 445 figs., front. apps., ind. and 
glossary, 25/- n. 581 

This is a comprehensive text-book of botany, worthy in 
every sense of the best English tradition of lucid scientific 
writing. A merely cursory inspection of it fills one with 
the pleasurable certainty that a whole generation of young 
men will be initiated into a knowledge of nature through 
its pages. They may also be shaped into true scientists, for 

Professor Bower has worked on the admirable principle that 

‘“‘* elementary ' and ‘ fundamental ’ should be held as equiva- 

lent terms when applied to those facts and principles upon 

which a science is built.’’ Yet mindful though he has been 
of his loyalty to scientific principle, Professor Bower has been 
equally concerned for the audience he wishes to reach. In 
order to lead his reader from the known to the unknown, 
he opens with a structural and physiological description of 
familiar flowering plants, thus inverting the usual order 
of exposition based upon the evolutionary aspect of the 

subject. This innovation can be sincerely welcomed in a 

book which, by its wealth of excellent illustration, its carefully 

intelligible style, is in every way an admirable example of 
the wuvre de vulgarisation. Professor Bower deserves our 
congratulations and our thanks. 


*Journal of Genetics, vol. 8, no. 2, April. Cambridge, Univ. 
Press, 1919. 10 in. 54 pp. Spl. paper, 12/ n. 570.5 
The number opens with a paper by Mr. FE. S. Salmon ‘‘On 
Forms. of the Hop resistant to Mildew,” and is followed by 
the first of a series of papers by Mr. Bateson on variegation, 
beautifully illustrated by coloured plates. Mr. S. C. Harland 
has a formidable contribution on ‘‘ The Inheritance of Certain 
Characters in the Cowpea,” abundantly provided with tables, 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Hunt (H. Ernest), A Book or AuTo-SUGGESTIONS. Rider, 
1919. 6 in. 63 pp. paper, 1/ n. 612.821 
This little book contains a number of statements which, 
by being constantly repeated, enable the reader to become 
stronger, wiser, better. Thus, to attain accuracy one repeats : 
““ My wits never go wool-gathering ’’ ; and to become cheerful : 
“* T feel cheerful, I ook cheerful, J am cheerful.’’ The method 
is not invariably successful, however, for although we con- 
stantly repeated the sentence in the ‘‘ Perseverance ”’ section : 
‘“* Nothing stops me ; difficulties merely call for more strength,” 
we were not able to finish the book. 


Middleton (Edgar C.). THE KINGDOM OF THE AIR. E. J. 

Burrow and Simpkin, Marshall [1919]. 8 in. 260 pp. il., 

6/ n. 629.13 

In this popular account of aerial navigation in war and 

peace the different machines and their ways, and the doughty 

deeds of the men, are described with plenty of anecdote. 
The writer’s enthusiasm incites him to dithyrambs. 


780 MUSIC. 


Currey (Sylvia E.). THE CuHILp’s TRAINING IN RHYTHM: a 
handbook for the teacher (‘‘ Handbooks on Music ’’). 
Joseph Williams, 1918. 8} in. 46 pp. apps. paper, 
2/ n 781. 


The importance of rhythm as a part of musical education 
is increasingly recognized. In this useful handbook the 
teaching of rhythm in the earliest stages ; accent and measure ; 
rhythmic factors, such as the durational factor, movement 
in pitch as existing in melody, harmony, parallelism, and 
marked contrast of idea or manner of presentation ; phrase- 
endings ; and functions of progression and measure all receive 
careful consideration. The author draws for many of her 
musical illustrations upon nursery-rhyme tunes and national 
melodies, which strongly appeal to young children. 


Macpherson (Stewart) and Read (Ernest), AuraAL CULTURE 


BASED UPON MUSICAL APPRECIATION, part 3 (‘‘ Hand- 
books on Music’’). Joseph Williams [1919]. 9} in. 
195 pp. limp. cl., 6/ n. 781.2 


This excellent and much-needed course in aural culture is 
intended primarily as a guide to the teacher. Most people 
who are fond of listening to music would profit by going 
through this course. The ear is susceptible of cultivation, 
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and the average listener, who has at present a somewhat 
foggy appreciation of subtle musical effects, will fing his 
enjoyment of music greatly enhanced by working at these 
volumes. They may be commended to students, musicians 
and even musical critics. , 
The Musical Quarterly, vol. 5, no. 2, April. N.Y. and Boston 
G. Schirmer, 1919. 94 in. 149 pp. il. paper, 60 c. 789.5 
This number opens with an article by Mr. Cyril Scott pes 
‘The Two Attitudes ”—one being the attitude of those who 
prefer modern music, and the other that of the people who 
prefer the old classical music. The article is singularly 
inconclusive, but terminates smoothly enough in a comfortable 
compromise. M.Chenneviére has a good article on Stravinsky: 
he discusses much more than _ his _ ostensible subject. 
matter. M. Jean-Aubry’s article on British music is instruc. 
tive, and is, perhaps, the best item in a good number, 


800 LITERATURE. 


Allan (A. D. H.). THE Hoitms oF Woopwick: a legend of 
Shetland. Stockwell, 1918. 74 in. 78 pp. il. by 
C. M. Watts, 3/6 n. 822.9 
A prentice hand has evidently constructed this dramatic 
poem on the loves of a Norse girl and an exiled Scot, in the 
time when the two peoples hated each other. Homely as 
it is, the little tragedy contains some moving scenes. 
Combes (Marguerite), H&LENE ENCHAiNEE. Paris, Plon- 
Nourrit [1919]. 8 in. 88 pp. notes, 2 fr. 40. 842.9 
With considerable daring, Madame Combes has produced 
a dramatic addition to, or completion of, Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ 
in which Helen, typifying harmony, justice and beauty, is 
kept in restraint by Faust, the personification of the will of 
modern Germany—-sinister and greedy for power and 
aggrandizement. 


The Journal of Roman Studies, vol. 6, 1916, parts 1 and 2: 
Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies, 19, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 11} in. 134, 98 pp. il. ind. 
paper. 870.5 

We are glad to see that the Council of the Society for the 

Promotion of Roman Studies is resuming the publication of 

this admirable journal. Among the communications in the 

parts before us are papers by Professor W. R. Hardie (‘‘ Virgil, 

Statius, and Dante’’), Professor F. Haverfield (‘‘ Tacitus 

during the late Roman Period and the Middle Ages’’), Mr. 

G. F. Hill (‘‘ The Mints of Roman Arabia and Mesopotamia ”’), 

and Mr. W. Warde Fowler (‘‘ Ancient Italy and Modern 

Borneo: a Study in Comparative Culture ’’). 


POETRY. 


Gibson (Lieut.-Col. Rowland R.).. THe LAmp or FREEDOM: a 
ballad for the English-speaking peoples. Skeffington 
{1919}. 5 in. 32 pp. bds., 1/6. 821.9 

British history, politics, and economics, from good King 

Hal to the great war, are here versified in long fourteeners, 

with little poetry, but much healthy sentiment. 


Herold (A. Ferdinand). GuILLAUME-LE-PETIT. Paris» 
‘Mercure de France,” 1919. 74 in. 189 pp. paper, 
4 fr. 55. 841.9 


M. Herold’s denunciations sound tame in comparison with 
Victor Hugo's ‘‘trois milleé vers de haine’’in the“ Chatiments,” 
with which the title suggests comparison, no doubt because 
you cannot feel the same—even poetic—hatred for a foreigner 
as you can for your own countryman who betrays you. M. 
Herold’s finer theme is the heartbreaking contrast between 
the loveliness of the earth and the horrors wrought by the 
Kaiser’s ambition. This he sings musically in most of the 
romantic metres, with a preference for terza rima. 
*Jammes (Francis). La VierGE ET LES SONNETS. Pals, 

‘“Mercure de France,’’ 1919. 74 in. 201 pp. paper, 
4 fr. 55. 841.9 

This new volume of poetry by M. Jammes has all the 
author’s accustomed simplicity and grace of diction. It 3s 
indeed remarkable how M. Jammes manages to avoid the 
niaiserie which would seem to be the inevitable result of his 
loyalty to simple themes. Instead, he remains exquisitely 
natural, and steers clear of this danger by virtue of a 
direct and unforced realism. This achievement, above all 
in French poetry, is a matter for genuine admiration. To 
be able to write, as our poet does, contrasting himself 
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with de Vigny, “ J’aspire au doux sanglot qui me fait l’4me 
forte,’ and not to forfeit all our sympathy by putting such 
an aspiration into practice, would be a tour de force in anyone 
put M. Jammes, whose work emphatically repels such a 
definition. M. Jammes is a figure apart in modern French 

try, a phenomenon hitherto unexplained, though not 

rhaps inexplicable—an unembittered solitary for whose 
existence we are genuinely grateful. 


Jaquet (E. R.), ed. THESE WERE THE MEN: poems of the 
war, 1914-18. Marshall Bros. [1919]. 8 in. 100 pp., 
3/6 n. 821.9 

Among the authors appearing in this anthology are Henry 

Van Dyke, F. E. Weatherly, Sir Owen Seaman, Sir Wm, 

Watson, Sir Henry Newbolt, Sir A. Conan Doyle, Rupert 

Brooke, and Messrs. Binyon, Vernéde, Service, and MacGill. 


Qsborn (A. R.). Worpswortn (“ Australasian Literature 

Primers’). Melbourne, Whitcombe & Tombs [1919]. 

7} in. 128 pp. paper, 1/6. ; 821.71 

About half of this little book consists of an introduction, 

written on sound lines and including a biography, and the 

other half of a suitable selection of Wordsworth’s poems, 
followed by a few notes and hints for study. 


Rimes; by M. Stockwell [1919]. 7} in. 27 pp. paper, 

1/6 n. 821.9 

We take these to be juvenile essays on rather advanced 
themes, and as such they are creditable. 


Salwey (Charlotte and Reginald), THe City or RENOWN ; 
and other poems. Heath & Cranton, 1919. 74 in. 
92 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 

The title-piece, an admonishment against vaulting ambition, 
is a less favourable specimen of these pleasant minor poems 
than the meditative ‘‘ Dead Leaves.’’ The writers show 
more skill in versification than certainty of style. Three 
pretty poems for children follow. 


*Shanks (Edward). THE QuEEN OF CHINA; and other poems. 
Secker, 1919. 73 in. 250 pp., 6/ n. 821.9 
It is more difficult to define the weakness than to describe 
the excellences of Mr. Shanks’s poems; yet one is curiously 
sensitive to a persistent failure of achievement in them. 
They are admirably fluent, not pitched in too high a key, 
and shaped with an evident care to a perfection which leaves 
us unmoved. Even the genuine subtlety with which the 
author’s rhythm is varied produces a disquieting effect of 
almost mechanical precision. A long poem, like ‘“ The 
Fireless Town,’’ breaks down more obviously by reason of 
a jundamental anemia. The subject (which involves a 
miracle) cannot have been passionately conceived. The 
miracle comes upon us while we are still in our most matter- 
of-fact mood, and even a little sceptical of the author’s metrical 
accomplishment. The sensation is therefore that of an 
exceedingly clever, and quite passionless, academic exercise. 
Yet, if we could read, say, the sonnet called ‘‘ The Cataclysm ”’ 
in isolation, our estimate of Mr. Shanks’s work would un- 
doubtedly be higher. In spite of its obvious Anglo-Parnassian 
derivation, it tells by something more than admirable crafts- 
manship. In bulk, Mr. Shanks is his own worst enemy ; 
viriation becomes iteration, and felicity mere equability, 
To establish the proportion, however, we should say that 
Mr. Shanks’s book is better than nineteen out of twenty 
books of verse, and, though we think that he is, as yet, only 
a minor poet manqgué, he has as good a right to membership 
of the Georgian anthology as half the poets already included 
in it, 
FICTION. 


Bain (F. W.). Un Doict pE La Lune: Conte d'Amour 
Indou, mis en Anglais d’aprés un manuscrit sanscrit ; 
tr. par Suzanne Karpelés. Paris, Grasset, 1919. 74 in. 
296 pp. paper, 4 fr. 50. 

This is a French translation of the story in imitation of 
an Oriental romance published by Mr. Bain in 1899 as ‘“‘ A 
Digit of the Moon.”’ fiss 
Béhaine (René), HisToIRE p’UNE SociETE: Si JEUNESSE 

SAVAIT. Paris, Grasset, 1919. 7} in. 311 pp., 3 fr. 50. 
843.9 

This is the third of the ‘ Histoire d’une Société,’ the others 

being ‘ Les Nouveaux Venus’ and ‘ Les Survivants.’ 


Blacam (Aodh de). THE SuHip THAT SAILED TOO Soon; and 
other stories. Maunsel, 1919. 74 in. 149 pp., 3/6 
The stories are directly or indirectly about Ireland in the 
past or the present, and are saturated with a passion for all 
things Irish. Some are like actual experiences, such as 
“Tales of My Own People” and ‘ Pages from Portabeg,”’ 
and not without humour. But Mr. Blacam’s favourite key 
is melancholy and pathetic, and he loves the ghostly touch 
evident in the title-story. 


Hogue (Oliver), pseud. Trooper Bluegum. THE CAMELIERS. 
Melrose, 1919. 74 in. 295 pp. por., 6/ n. 

Trooper Bluegum is already known from his previous 
books. The real theme of his new story is the bravery and 
adaptability of his fellow-Australians, whether serving 
as Light Horse or in the Imperial Camel Corps. Stirring 
pictures of the campaign in Palestine are provided, and the 
exploits of the Australian airmen are not forgotten. 


*Lagerlof (Selma). GOsTa BrERLING’s SaGa; tr. by Lillie 


Tudeer. N.Y., American Scandinavian Foundation 
(Milford), 1918. 7} in. 2 vols. 620 pp. bib., 12/6 n. 
839.7369 


The first work, and probably the masterpiece, of the great 
Swedish novelist, appeared in 1895, and an English translation 
by F. B. Flach was published in 1898. The translation by 
Lillie Tudeer was brought out by Messrs. Chapman & Fal 
in 1899, and has now been carefully revised by H. A. Lar sen. 
Further, eight chapters that had been omitted have been 
translated by Velma Swanston Howard and restored to 
their place. 


Porter (Jessie). Betty at Bay: a comedy of to-day. 
Jarrolds, 1919. 74 in. 214 pp., 3/6 n. 

A pleasant love-story, quietly humorous, commendably 
free from sordid elements, and not unduly long. The pre- 
siding genius of the tale is Peter Pan’s statue in Kensington 
Gardens. 

Riche (Daniel). L’AGE pu Farp. Paris, Renaissance du 
Livre [1919]. 94 in. 79 pp. il. paper, 1 fr. 843.9 

This novelette on the hackneyed subject of an autumnal 
lady’s attempts to recapture spring is less flimsy than its 
external form. The illustrations by Charles Michel are clever. 


Stevens (G. S.). MAGDALENE: a study in methods. Cassell 
[1919]. 8 in. 318 pp., 7/ n. 

It is the old-fashioned penitential methods of conducting 
rescue homes for fallen women that are in question. The 
rigid patroness who is at loggerheads with another trustee 
of ultra-modern views has a past—hence the piquancy of 
the situation, especially when her stepson falls in love with 
her long-lost daughter. 

Weaver (Anne). THE CorMoRANT. Melrose, 1919. 7} in. 
356 pp., 6/ n 

The main incident is the temporary loss of a pearl necklace 
belonging to the hostess at a country house. Suspicion falls 
upon the young and inexperienced heroine, but a smart piece 
of detective work eventually clears her reputation. The 
novel is readable, and one of the characters, a young American, 
is amusingly depicted. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 
*Candler (Edmund). ON THE EDGE OF THEWORLD. Cassell, 
1919. 8 in. 288 pp. il. map, ind., 10/6 n. 915.46 
The legend on the cover, ‘‘ A book of wayfaring far from 
the beaten track,’’ correctly describes this pleasant record 
of travels on the mountain borderland of Hindustan. Mr. 
Candler went through the Khyber, and wandered round 
Nanga Parbat. He is not a climber, but he came within 
eyeshot of the scenes of Mummery, Bruce, and Collie’s 
exploits, and recalls these in vivid pages. A general map of 
his routes is a desideratum. 


The Peace Conference Atlas: a series of maps to illustrate 
boundary and other questions under consideration at 
the Peace Conference. Stanford, 1919. 11 by 16 in. 
7 pp. text, 24 maps, paper, 5/. 912 

The maps of the older countries show the political boun- 
daries at various dates, and special features of controversy 
at the present time. Among the new States, Czecho-Slovakia, 

Jugo-Slavia, and Ukrainia have maps allotted to them; 

and maps are also provided of Kiao-chou and the former 

German colonies in Africa and the Pacific. 
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Adams (Henry Brooks). THE Epucation or HENRY ADAMS ° 
an autobiography. Constable; Boston, Houghton- 
Mifflin Co., 1919. 94 in. 529 pp. ind., 21/ n. 920 

Written in 1905 as a sequel to ‘‘ Mont-Saint-Michel and 

Chartres,"’ the present work is an attempt to discuss what 
part of the author's education had, in his personal experience, 
“turned out to be useful, and what not.’ Regarding the 
century 1150—1250, ‘‘ expressed in Amiens Cathedral and 
the Works of Thomas Aquinas,” as the unit from which he 
could measure motion down to his own time, he proposed 
from this point to fix a position for himself, which he could 
label ‘The Education of Henry Adams: a Study of Twentieth- 
Century Multiplicity.’’ The task, however, presented grave 
difficulties, and the author desired that the book, ‘‘avowediy 
incomplete, might quietly be forgotten.” But it was too 
late. The book had been freely quoted; and the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society now publishes the ‘‘ Education ”’ 
as it was printed in 1907, ‘‘ with only such marginal correc- 
tions as the author made.” 


Beeching (Henry Charles). 

Lee (Sir Sidney), HENRY CHARLES BEECHING, DEAN OF 
Norwicu, 1911-19: in memoriam: Norwich, Public 
Library Committee, 1919. 8} in. 12 pp. por. bib. paper, 
6d. n. 920 

The city librarian of Norwich contributes a bibliography 

(eight pages) of writings by, and works edited by, Dean 

Beeching, with some descriptive notes. 


*Blunt (Wilfrid Scawen). My DiArrtes: being a_ personal 
narrative of events, 1888-1914. Part I., 1888 to 1900. 
Secker, 1919. Qin. 524 pp. por., apps. ind., 21/n. 920 

To most people the main interest of this fascinating volume 
will be political. Mr. Blunt’s views on English Imperial 
policy are well known, and this further attempt to hold the 
balance evenly between England and the other Powers during 
the sordid vears at the close of the nineteenth century will be 
resented no less than his other contributions to history. 

But even those who are not to be shaken in their belief that 

whatever England does is right will be forced to admit that 

the first-hand observations of the process which established 

British rule in Egypt are most valuable. But besides the 

political interest, there is a fund of inside information upon 

literary society in the nineties, and of keen critical apergus 
of menand books. The diaries are, in short, a social document 
of the first importance. 


*Bridge (Sir Frederick). A WESTMINSTER PILGRIM: being a 
record of service in church, cathedral and abbey ; college, 
university and concert-room; with a few notes on 
sport. Novello and Hutchinson; New York. H. W. 
Gray Co., 1919. 94 in. 379 pp. il. pors., app. ind. 
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A pleasant and amusing record of a peaceful, busy life 

spent chiefly in the service of music. Sir Frederick naturally 

met many prominent people, and his reminiscences are told 

lightly and with humour. The book throws a welcome light 

on a kind of career that but rarely finds its way into 
memoirs 
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*The American Historical Review, vol. 24, no. 3, April. 
Lancaster, Pa., and New York, Macmillan Company 
(Macmillan), 1919. 104 in. 215 pp. paper, $1. 905 

Among the longer papers in the present number are 

‘“The Education of Henry Adams,’ by Mr. Carl Becker 

(see the tist Look noticed uncer hiogra; hy); ‘‘ The 

Prussian Peasantry before 1807,’’ by Mr. Guy S. Ford; and 

Mr. William Trimble’s ‘“‘ Diverging Tendencies in New York 

Democracy in the Period of the Locofocos.’’ In the section 

“Documents ’’ are some interesting excerpts from the diaries 

and memoranda of William L. Marcy, 1849-51. The numerous 

reviews of historical works comprise notices by Professor 

Leonard W. King, the Abbé E. Wetterlé, Mr. Lewis A. 

Leonard, and Professor James Ross McCain. The 40 pages 

of ‘ Historical News” contain a considerable amount. of 

interesting matter 
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Chaboseau (A.). Les SrRBES, CROATES, ET SLovyby 
(‘‘ Série Rouge ’’). Paris, Bossard, 1919. 61 in. 110 pe. 
paper, 1 fr. 80. 7 o4n's 

The case for the Southern Slavs is well presented be the 
duthor, who endeavours to show that Jugo-Slavia, from its 
origins, character, traditions, institutions, geographical whe 
tion, and ancient and modern history, deserves the poe sort 
of other civilized Powers in its efforts to obtain satisfactie 
of its legitimate demands. Historically, declares M. Chabo. 
seau, Fiume was always Croat. A plébiscite, in his onhihtn 
is the best way of ascertaining the popular will with regard 
to the question of Slav or Italian citizenship. 


Pons (A. A.). THE Hoxocaust: ItTaty’s StrruGcLe WITH 
THE HapsspurG; tr. by P. R. Lloyd; introd. by Lord 
Bryce. Murray, 1919. 7} in. 346 pp., 7/6 n. 945.98 

See review in last week’s ATHEN&UM, p. 235. iia 


940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 

Bernard (Jean). HistoirRE GENERALE ET ANECDOTIOUE -_ 
LA GUERRE DE 1914, no. 25. Paris, Berger-Levrault 
[1919]. 94 in. 48 pp. il. paper, 75 c. 940.9 

This number of M. Bernard's popular history of the war 
is clearly arranged, full of incident and anecdote, and quite 
up to the average of the previous parts. 


Canby (Henry Seidel), EpucaTION By VIOLENCE: essays 
on the war and the future. New York, Macmillan Co. 
1919. 74 in. 244 pp., $1.50. 940) 9 

A number of essays on the American soldier, his qualities 
and possibilities. His characteristics are discussed in relation 
to those of the peoples of other lands, and, in this process 
the author analyses certain French and English traits rather 
fully. The author presents his thoughts with a certain 
freshness, and there is much in the book likely to interest 

English as well as American readers. . 


Lechartier (G.).. INTRIGUES ET DIPLOMATIES A WASHINGTON 
(1914-17). Paris, Plon-Nourrit [1919). 74 in. 310 pp. 
il. pors. app. paper, 4 fr. 80. 940.9 
Describes the manifold activities associated with the 
German propaganda in the United States. Some of the 
particulars were obtained by the American secret service, 
The volume is well documented, and the illustrations include 
several facsimiles. 


Milan (René). Lis VAGABONDS DE LA GLOIRE: vol. 3, MATE- 
LOTS AERIENS (printemps, 1916—automne, 1917). Paris, 
Plon-Nourrit [1919]. 74 in. 289 pp. paper, 4fr. 50. 940.9 

The author gives a succession of vivid word-pictures of 
aerial voyages, discourses upon aircraft, relates his impressions 
of the Serbian army, and portrays life in Flanders and elsewhere 

as he saw it in 1916-17. 


*Roches (Fernand). MANUEL DES ORIGINES DE LA GUERRE: 
causes lointaines, cause immédiate; avec un _ tableau 
synoptique ; préface de A. G. de Lepradelle. Paris, 
Bossard, 1919. 6} in. 496 ft iable, ind. apps., 
paper, 6 fr. 60. 940.9 

This fat little volume forms a handy compendium of the 
matters treated in the various blue, yellow, white and red 
books, to which and other documents down to February, 

1919 (including the books published by Prince Lichnowsky, 

Dr. Muehlon and others), it gives references in footnotes. 

A useful feature is the synoptic table of the events in 

the five chief states during the days July 23—August 4, 

1914. M. Roches also gives a careful résumé of the con- 

tributory events from 1878 onwards. He _ shows that 

Germany was fully prepared to violate Belgian neutrality 

in 1914, even though the act entailed war with Pritain. 


Stéphani (Philippe). SEDAN SOUS LA DOMINATION ALLE 
MANDE, 1914-1918. Paris, Grasset, 1919. 7} in. 240 
pp. paper, 4fr. 55. 940.9 

Murder, arson, wanton destruction, pillage, and arbitrary 
exactions were the treatment meted out to the inhabitants 
of Sedan by the Germans upon their arrival ; and _ later 
systematic spoliation of shops, warehouses, factories, banks, 
destruction of forests, and many other acts of tyranny are 
recorded by M. Stéphani, a railway engineer, who was a witness 
and a victim, and who prints important documentary testi- 
mony. 
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The Economics of 
Domestic Fuel 


? considering the economics of 


the domestic fuei c:zestion the 
householder must remicraber that 
the national welfare has: be taken 
into account as well as °'> own 


pocket. 


The use of gas lessens the drain on 
Britain’s fast-dwindling reserves of 
coal: it also lessens the drain on 
the time, health, and nervous 
energy of the housewife and her 
helpers. And to-day, when labour 
is scarce and time and health are 
more precious even than actual 
money, this is a point which should 
not be overlooked. 


Gas is clean, controllable, and ever-ready 
at a touch; in a word, it is one of the 
greatest labour-savers known. Hence— 
and by reason also of the fact that, un- 
like coal, it need be consumed no longer 
than it is actually required—its use means 
personal as well as national economy. 


Write for the “ Household Economy” number of “ A Thousand 
and One Uses for Gas” to the Secretary— 


THE BRITISH COMMERCI\I. 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.1 
Xnd 
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‘What is infirm from your sound parts shall fly ; 
Health shall live free. and sickness freely die.’’ 
ALL’s WELL THAT ENDS WELL.—Ac# 2, Scene 1. 


A Pleasant Way to Health 


NO SPECIAL DIET—NO DRUGS--NO LOSS OF TIME. 





Just a glass of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


~-FRuIT SALT 


This is the Natural Way. 





liver, the body’s filter. With this important organ 
working properly the blood becomes pure and the 
nerves normal. Sound refreshing sleep, a clear brain, and 


, ‘HIS world-famous natura] aperient gently stimulates the 


good digestion are sure to follow. 


CAUTION,—Examine carefully the wrapper, bottle, and 
capsule, and remember that ‘‘FRUIT SALT ’’ 
is prepared ONLY by J. GC. ENO, LIMITED. 


DO NOT BE IMPOSED UPON BY IMITATIONS. 





“FRUIT SALT” WORKS, 
Pomeroy Street, London, S.E. 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 











A PROGRESSIVE 
BOYS’ _SCHOOL. 


Bootham School, 
YORK. 


Under the Management of a Committee of 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 











HE School is organised for the 
development of manhood ; physical 
exercise, leisure hour pursuits, and 
schoolwork, all contributing to fit 
boys for careers in business and for 
service in National and Civic affairs. 
Disiincitons in 1916 and 1917 include :-— 
Five Open Scholarships (Science, History, Classics) ; 


Two Intermediate Science with honours ; 
Four First Medical Examination. 





Parents are invited to write to the Headmaster, Arthur 
Rowntree, B.A., for copies of the ‘“‘School Year-Book’’ 
and New Prospectus. 
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This Book, ‘‘ The Idea of Public Right,” is an Example of 


Straight Thinking and 
Clarity of Vision 


in regard to the paramount question of the day—the enthronement of Public 
Right as opposed to the bargaining and “‘ quick-cued mumming ”’ of diplomacy 
on the one hand and the idea of Force on the other. 

The book is a volume of twelve Essays for which prizes were offered by The 
Nation; the view-points of the writers are various and provide readers with 
material and opportunity for the formation of personal judgment, and as written 
by Mr. Asquith, the essays contain ‘‘suggestions, both critical and constructive, 
which . . . merit discussion and sympathetic consideration from those who 
desire that the goal should be attained.” 


PUBLIC 
RIGHT. 


A Volume of Twelve 
Essays. 





SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


“The essay by Mr. Emile Burns is rightly 
accorded the first place in the volume, and will 
take its place at once amongst the few outstand- 
ing examples of constructive thinking which the 


are on a lofty plane of thought.”—Edinburgh 
Evening News. 

“If the country is to regain its pride it will 
be due to such thinkers as those who have written 


324 pp. Large Post 8vo. 
Cloth Boards. 


war has produced.”—Cambridge Magazine 


“The essayists approach the subject from all 
points of view, and they present their readers 
with an infinite variety of suggestive and stimu- 
lating thought. . . The intellectual level of the 
essays is exceedingly high, and whether in his- 


the essays preserved in this volume, spreading 
broadcast the tone that will supersede all that 
makes for malcontent.’’—Sheffield Independent. 

““ Readers who wish to see the problem of a 
League of Nations considered from every possible 
point of view, will find much to interest them in 


8s. 6d. 


Postage 6d. 











torical estimates or in the analysis of ideas, all 


GEQ. ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd., 40, Museum St., W.C.1. 


this book of twelve essays.’’—The Scotsman, 
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